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TRAVI 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for March 


$25.00 
CHOSEN FEW 


Basket-bearing Korean 
women in Valley of the 
White Buddha, north of 
Seoul, were snapped in 
rain by John D. Arnold, 
Laramie, Wy., with Rol- 
lei at £:6.3, 1/50th. 


MASOUIISSbbeest = 


2815.00 


LIGHT TOUCH 


A garden fete with fire- 
works at Kurhaus, Weis- 
baden, Germany, was 
shot by PFC James 
Groom, APO NY, with 
Rolleicord V dialled for 
£:3.5 at 20 seconds ex- 
posure. 


3 $10.00 
LADIES' DAY 


Dockside shot at Hamil- 
ton, port of Bermuda, 
‘was recorded by Henry 
Chapman, Santa Fe, 
N.M., with > yellow-fil- 
tered Rollei set for f:8, 
exposure time of 1/100 
second. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TRAVEL will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black~-and whi-e prints. Although 
any Size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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PREVIEW 


April again brings Travet's all-European issue in time to help you 
plan that first or 50th crossing to the Continent. Our lead feature 
will show you EUROPE—FREE AND EASY! It's packed with tips on 
how to see a lot—for little. A splendid. feature on lesser known 
festivals in SPAIN will have the distinguished byline of Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, and those bound for the World's Fair 58 will want 
to take STEP BY STEP THROUGH BRUSSELS with them. Annually, 


Traver's fact-and-fun-filled April issue is one you must not miss! 


s 


you say 


“a of 
Namaste 
Softly spoken, with palms folded 


together, “Namaste” is the Indian 
word for greeting and farewell — 


one of the many gracious customs 
that are typical of India’s way of life. 
Send for the illustrated 30-page 
brochure. 
Contact your travel agent or dept. T 
GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
19 East 49th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 
685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


are you the 1 in 100 a 


Who would naturally be in- 
terested in the most beauti- 
ful and exclusive home de- 
velopment in Florida? 

If you are the 1 reader in 
100 who expects, and de- 
mands the finest . . . then 
you will want full informa- 
tion about Royal Harbor and 
the Eastern Shore of the Bay 
of Naples. 

Naples is admittedly the 
most beautiful community 
in Florida, and Royal Harbor 
is the only single family res- 
idential area in the city limits. 


write or wire 
ROYAL PALM HARBOR 
631 NINTH ST. N., NAPLES, FLA. 


READER'S 


BY C. W. BREAULT 


ifornia, from the west, re- 

versing the direction of the 
pioneers who established the route 
more than a hundred years ago, you 
cross Webber Creek, located in a, 
deep ravine below Highway 50. In 
this full-flowing stream the miners 
washed gold from the rich lode 
hauled down from near the original 
village, Old Dry Diggings. A few of 
the early goldseekers must have 
taken time to fish the stream, as do 
the present inhabitants of Placer- 
ville, and surely, on a warm summer 
afternoon, a few truants knew the 
splendid pleasure of a swim in ‘““The 
Tub,’ a rock-rimmed swimming 
hole on the creek just below Mis- 
souri Flat school. That pool has pro- * 
vided generations of kids with a lure 
as bright as any the trout leap for. 

From Webber Creek the climb of 
the terrain into the Sierras begins, 
and modern Placerville has grown 
up in a narrow gorge just at the 
point of the sudden ascent. The new 
freeway, Faising its heavy and still 
unlovely neck above the old town 
just inside the city limit, has taken 
the traffic away from Main Street, 
but the route that once roared with 
the hoofs of the Pony Express still 
roars, louder and less romantically, 
with the snort of lumber trucks bur- 
dened with shorn pines, and trucks 
heavy with fruit or cattle. And the 
dust which the ponies raised in the 
rutted street during the long, diy 
summer and autumn is surely equal- 
led by the motor-raised dust which 
now settles over the town. 

Each year a few hardy adven- 
turers retrace by wagon and horse- 
back the trail of the argonauts from 
the southern tip of luxury-lined 
Lake ‘Tahoe to the main street of 
Placerville. "The “Wagon Train 
Caravan” concludes with a street 
dance under the effigy that is sus- 
pended from the second story of the 
Hangman’s Tree Cafe, built on the 
spot where the Hangman’s Tree 
grew, the tree that served as a gal- 
lows a time or two—‘‘authorities”’ 


‘ $s YOU APPROACH Placerville, Cal-° 
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(CHOICE 


basking in the tiny park beside the 
post office disagree on the number. 
Fact and fancy are intermingled un- 
til the truth is hard to find, but a_ 
fine patina of legend results. At any 
rate, the hangings gave the mining 
town a reputation that caused law- 
abiding .citizens some discomfiture, 
and a name, Hangtown, that re- 
mained long after it became Placer- 
ville on the record. 

The celebrants of the caravan 
move up the street toward the 
Round Tent Store, in ’49 a shop- 
ping place for goods brought 
around the Horn, past saddleries, 
modern markets, sporting goods 
stores, to the site of the blacksmith 
shop where John Studebaker made 
wheelbarrows for the miners until 
he had accumulated money enough — 
to move East and give Henry Ford 
competition. Finally, near the east- 
ern end of Main Street, they reach 
the broad porch of the Ivy House. 
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Here, the huge old plants that give © 


the hotel its name have been grow- 
ing since the original planting some 
hundred years ago. 

The modern revelers catch some 
of the spirit of the 49ers, the wom- 
en in gay, full-skirted cottons, the 
men in levis, unfaded and a bit stiff, 
and carefully nurtured month-old 
beards. But, inconspicuous in the 
crowd, a solitary latter-day prospec- 
tor whose beard was not grown for 
the occasion, whose skin is tanned ~ 
and weather-worn, may invoke a 
more authentic picture of the early 
days in Placerville, where the past is 


_ always present as it is in a few com- 


munities of the West. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, Travet, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although| 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
U. 8. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get 
part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 
4 


Tt covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New Eng- 
land south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hun- 
dreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to, explore ! 


Where te Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big New edition costs only $1.00. 
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ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—thé’healthful state, where 
it's great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to what- 
ever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where’s the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time?. Where are the best areas for a job or a 
business of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for 
when buying land... or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living 
costs are less than in the East? What about salaries... . schools for my chil- 
dren ...my health? 


Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What’s the best way to 
see Arizona by car (or otherwise) ? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? 
The other Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut fFavel costs in this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, Al/ About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering 
these*and a hundred other questions and giving you a richer, better picture 
of Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 


To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a 
business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always re- 
member read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price only $2. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made from 
a rainbow? (And the costs here are so low you cannot only reach it but also 
stay awhile for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the U. 8.7) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for 
a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. 8., the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and Wil- 
liam Redgrave, honorary vice-presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that 
the American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than 
you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you ean live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend 
for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as ae from ue 1% Sy portonee 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you j earned h much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 


OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters 
Club, (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 


; His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation or 
looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “para- 
dise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
personnel managers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, ete. 
lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about, if you’re going to Florida 
for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve ever 
wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s in- 
side story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or sea- 
sonal job to heip out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest 
on a small income, he can help you take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacaiicn, get a job, buy a home, or start a business—Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly, if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California— 
at a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book 
California—the State That Has Everything, shows you city by city, town by 
town, road by road, everything you’ll find in this big state. 


If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee 
you won’t miss anything worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of 
recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where you can stop at the price 
you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State 
That Has Everything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s 
help you’ll find the California that appeals to you—whole regions with just 
the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you’re single, you'll find the best places to live for the 
fun and entertainment you want. If you’re a family man, you'll find the best 
places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll find the pleasantest 
places in all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you’re thinking 
of living in a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a col- 
lege education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own retirement 
or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn’t learn as much about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one big book. Yet 
it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


(Ee Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 
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1 Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


7 Prince Street 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

Ihave enclosed $)...:-...-.c-0-stec0mo-! (cash, check or money order) . 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if | am not satisfied. 

—] All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2. 
(] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 


C] California—The State That Has Everything. $2. 


CJ Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
[] Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
(] SPECIAL OFFER: Ali 5 books above ($8.50 value) 
for only $6. 
Print: Names., geoccavsdeccvner stort rene ee eee Oe cen 
Addressee res ice ee ee ence ern ee 
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MALCOLM 


McTEAR DAVIS 


WALK WEST along 59th St. at the southern fringe of Central Park is 
A one of Manhattan’s pleasantest strolls, and leads smack into traffic- 
confusing Columbus Circle, dominated by a huge white building. 
Don’t be fooled by the only wall-side sign that indicates the edifice is a 
bank. It’s really the N. Y. Coliseum, a $35,000,000 convention and ex- 
hibit hall able to fit several shows at once, if need be, into its triple- 


IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT 


GREAT 


GREAT 


ALL AT 
THE 


WRITE FOR 


LOCATION on smart 
57th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 

to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $6.00 a day 
single—$8.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


GREAT 
RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 


TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
IMustrated Brochure 7204 


Give to the Heart Fund! 


decker layout. Right now, amblers 
might want to check these upcom- 
ing events: World Wide Travel 
Show, Mar. 8-16; International 
Flower Show, Mar. 9-15, Interna- 
tional Auto Show, April 5-13... . If 
Markets Commissioner Masciarelli 
has his way, another colorful sec- 
tion of N. Y. will disappear: those 
pushcart vendors along Ave. C 
from the north side of 5th St. to 
south side of 8th St.... Beginning 
in April, Museum of Modern Art 
will stay open Thursdays until 
10:00 p.m., with a special film pro- 
gram at 8:00 p.m., its garden res- 
taurant adding supper menu... . 
City Center’s Light Opera season 
follows current Annie Get Your 
Gun with Nancy Walker in Won- 
derful Town Mar. 5-16, then revives 
sure-fire Oklahoma! Mar. 19-30, 
tickets scaled from only $1.50 to 
$3.80, city’s greatest show bargain. 
... Strangers seeking swank special- 
ty shops should stroll Madison Ave. 
in the Sixties and upper Fifties. On 
5th, there’s Bonwit’s or Best’s for 
the ladies, Mark Cross for leather 
lovers, Saks or Lord & Taylor’s for 
everybody. Elsewhere, bargain bea- 
gles will want to comb the big 
emporiums north of Manhattan’s 
major marketplace of Macy’s and 
Gimbels: Stern’s and Blooming- 
dale’s. . . . Pleasing to India’s govt. 
reps is Ceylon India Inn, on 49th 
just east of 7th Ave., an almost 
hidden upstairs spot with moderate- 
priced native dishes... . Joshua 
Logan, his South Pacific and Sayon- 


. " 


HIT AHEAD? 


Caught during cast coffee break at re- 
heersal of Who Was That Lady | Saw You 
With?, two-act comedy opening at Martin 
Beck Theatre March 3, are Virginia De 
Luce, Ray Walston, Peter Lind Hayes and 


Roxanne Arlen. Produced by Leland (Mis-- 


ter Roberts) Hayward and written by Nor- 
man (Dear Ruth) Krasna, show also stars 


Mary Healy, wife of headliner Hayes. 


ava cinema chores done, returns to 
B’way Feb. 27 when his production 
of Blue Denim opens with Chester 
Morris at the Playhouse. . .. Transit 
Authority’s Mike Quill has called 
for subways with TV, washroom 
facilities. No dining cars? . . . Cin- 
ema 16, which unreels artsy and 
avant-garde films at the Beekman 
Theatre on Sundays to subscribers, 
is testing appeal of moppet movies 
weekly until April 27. . . . Crum- 
bling Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment on Riverside Dr. at 89th’‘St., 
honoring Civil Warriors, is getting 
renovation inspection, guestimates 
running up to $1,000,000 for full 
repairs. Original cost $250,000. ... 
Monkey house at Bronx Zoo is hav- 
ing bars replaced by electrified glass 
—ouch!—as part of menagerie’s 
modernization plans. . . . Fashion- 
frustrated femmes can now get style 
analysis plus hand-holding guidance 
through stores from Mad-Lyn Asso- 
ciates at starting fees of $3.00 hour- 
ly.... By June, $5,000,000 shopping 
center is expected to be ready in 
Vanderveer Park section of Flat- 
bush. . . . Accidental poisoning is so 
high here (7,281 treated cases last 
year!) , a billboard campaign is un- 
derway to discdurage this deadly 
dosing. ... Luau 400 at 57th St. and 
Ist Ave. is catching on sensation- 
ally with those hungry—or nostal- 
gic—for Hawaiian dishes, decor. 
. . . Latvian artists hold group ex- 
hibition Feb. 28 through Mar. 16 at 
art gallery of Barbizon Plaza. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


students descend upon this 
Colony during Annual College 
Veek, March 14-April 15. Once 
gain Elbow Beach Surf Club is 
nofficial headquarters for beach 
ctivities, where free cokes are of- 
ered while the visitors vote for 
Jueen of the Week. Free ,picnic- 
unch cruises to St. George’s, volley 
all games, box-lunch bicycle tours 
o Somerset, sightseeing bus tours, 
erenades by the Talbot Brothers 
re all on the program. ... Harmony 
Tall has been remodeled to reflect 
family theme. A new luxurious 
wimming pool is one of the major 
mprovements to this semi-cottage 
otel colony. ... After a couple of 
aonths of refitting their boats, 
ocal yachismen are again at the 
elm for competitive racing in 
he Great Sound every Thursday. 
.. There will be a ‘“‘full-house” sign 
anging at the Lantana Club when 
- opens officially on March 15. Ad- 
ance promotion has resulted in 
1ore demand than supply at this 
ewest cottage colony. ... A loan of 
200,000 has been granted the 
own Lands Corporation for gen- 
ral development of Prospect, re- 
ently vacated by the British gar- 
ison. .. . Every month the Ber- 
1uda News Bureau sends free 
ublicity photos and stories of 
isitors to hometown newspapers. 
_. The Princess Hotel has had won- 


Biindens, oF American college 
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derful reception to its ten-day Party 
Plan which provides all dinners, 
daily box luncheons, bicycle rental, 
an evening of calypso entertain- 
ment and two motor launch cruises, 
all for $153 per person. ... A unique 
memento of a Bermuda visit is a 
free-line expressive painting execut- 
ed by Alfred Birdsey, whose studio 
on Strawberry Hill is the hub of 
art appreciators. Many hotels and 
guest houses have commissioned 
Mr. Birdsey to do murals for them. 
... By autumn, New York and 
Washington will be just another 
commuters’ run from Bermuda 
when Eastern Airlines inaugurates 
flights with Lockheed turbo-prop 
Electras. ... Final count of visitors 
to Bermuda in 1957 recorded an 
eleven per cent increase, with near- 
ly 121,000 tourists coming to the 
Island. ... A new prepaid vacation 
plan designed to encourage visi- 
tors to remain for seven days and 
eight nights has been worked out 
by the Trade Development Board, 
Hotel and Guest House Associa- 
tion, carriers and travel agents. 
... From March 10-16 the Bermuda 
Lawn Tennis Club will be sponsor- 
ing the Men’s and Ladies’ Singles 
and Men’s Doubles for anyone who 
would like to compete on its courts. 
. . . Overseas orders for Bermuda 
lilies indicate the popularity of this 
native bloom as an Easter remem- 
brance. ... Just $5.00 covers cost 
and air transportation of fifteen 
enormous buds. . . . The Rose So- 
ciety of Bermuda has built a rose 
arbor in Par-la-Ville in Hamilton 
to grow the wide variety of roses 
found here. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


HE City of Brussels next month 

will open a Tourist Informa- 

tion Pavilion at Brussels’ busy 
Place de Brouckére in the heart of 
the city. ... For the first time since 
the war the Burgomaster of Brussels 
has given a great ball at the city’s 
new Madeleine ballroom. Also for 
the first time there will soon be a 
Court Ball at the Brussels Royal 
Palace. ... A number of new res- 
taurants are opening in Brussels 
in view of the World’s Fair. 
Among them is a very small place, 
Aux Armes de Bouillon, at rue des 
Bouchers with delicious Ardennes 
food. ... The program is now com- 
plete for the World Congress of 
Iron Merchants to be held in Brus- 
sels June 11 to 14. The Internation- 
al Federation of the Steel, Pipes and 
Metal Merchants Associations is 
holding its general meeting in Brus- 
sels on June 14... . French jet heli- 
copters will next year take their 
place beside those of Sabena on the 
Paris-Brussels service for the Brus- 
se!ls Exhibition. It has been an- 
nounced that one of the most recent 
Soviet commercial four-engined air- 
craft will be on view at the Exhibi- 
tion. In order to bring it from Mels- 
broeck aerodrome to the Exhibition 
ground by road, it will be necessary 
to remove some trees along the 
route, and to dismantle temporarily 
the overhead cables of the electric 
tramways. ... Eagle Airways of 
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Britain is operating flights to Bel- 
gium, using Viscount aircraft 
during 1958. From London to Os- 
tend, three flights weekly will run 
from May 27 to June 5 and from 
September 22 to 25, with daily 
flights from June 6 to September 21. 
From Manchester to Ostend, five 
flights will be made weekly from 
May 26 to September 26, and from 
Manchester to Brussels, two flights 
weekly began in Feb. ... Five U.S. 
sculptors have been commissioned 
to create works for display at the 
U.S. pavilion of the Brussels Fair. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


ready to welcome tourists in 
their homes to “meet the 
Danes’ and get an intimate impres- 
sion of Denmark “at home’. They 
are listed with The National Tour- 


Cre: 500 Danish families are 


ist Association of Denmark. ...A- 


long series of Swedish restaurants 


in all big Swedish towns have now 


set upa Casino. Stakes are low, and 
so are prizes, but it is good fun. Of- 
ficial Denmark is not very friendly 
about roulette, having only one Ca- 
sino at Hotel Marienlyst in Elsi- 
nore. . . . Norway now has 1,200 
mountain cabins which you rent at 
about $35.00 a week... . Three new 
hotels will be open soon in Copen- 
hagen. They are the Imperial 
(350 rooms), Tre Falke (360) 
and Minerva (300). In the prov- 
inces, apart from idyllic country- 
inns, 20,000 hotel rooms are avail- 
able. Some of the inns have mod- 
ernized into motels. ... At Bjorkli- 
den, Sweden, you will find the 
world’s most northern golf links... . 
In April (Eastertime) the Lapps 
of North Norway are having mass 
weddings in Karashok and Kauto- 


8 


keino. During the celebrations, col- ~ 


orful wedding ceremonies are ob- 
served accorc 1g to ancient ritual. 
... In September, elk are hunted in“ 
Jamtland, Sweden. Last season 4,435 
elks were shot in six days. .. . Den- 
mark’s main attractions for Amer- 
ican motoring tourists are: wonder- 
ful roads, short distances, no of- 
fending open-air advertisements, 
clean, new-painted houses in towns 
and the countryside, and_ lovely, 
cozy inns at the wayside. ... The 
most northern Runic stone of Scan- 
dinavia, a rare token of the Viking 
period, you will find in the town of 
@stersund in mid-Sweden. This , 
town each summer has an open-air 
pageant, called the Arnljot Play. ... 
Sixth international Grieg Festival 
of Music, Drama and Folklore 
will be held from May 30 until 
June 15 in Bergen, Norway, un- 
der the patronage of His Majesty 
King Olav V. One of the star at- 
tractions is The Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy, with concerts on June 9 and 
Il. ... Northern Europe’s biggest 
high-mountain hotel is called Stor- 
lien, has some 500 rooms. It is top 
class, situated on an Inter-Scandi- 
navian highway in mid-Sweden in 
the county of Jamtland in a glorious 
mountainous setting near the fron- 
tier of Norway. In this area there are 
still bears and even a few wolves.... 
During the first nine days of March 
a great international motor car ex- 
hibition will be held in Copenha- 
gen.... There is a fine golf course 
on the island of Fang, and on this 
north sea-coast you may also en- 
joy one of the best bathing beach- 
es... . Latest motel is Gyllene Rat- 
ten on your way to Stockholm. It’s 
first-class and built American style. 
... In April the whaling fleet of 
Norway will return from catches 
around. the South Pole and land at’ 
the Norwegian towns of Sandefjord, 
Tonsberg and Larvig. 


Garhi 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


ARCH IS Mexico’s slack season 

in resorts and hotels, and a 

good time to make that quick © 
dip below the border. .. . The up- 
coming * president, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateo—theoretically a candidate 
but in practice a shoo-in—is very 
hep on tourism as a bolster to Mex- 
ico’s economy, so look for easing of — 
tourist red tape when he takes of- 
fice... . Both Aeronaves de Mexico | 
and American Airlines are getting 
bouquets for their Mexico City- 
New York City flights. When the 
big ones compete for the traveler’s 
dollar like this, it’s always the tray- 
eler who wins. ... A few foolish— 
and lucky—Americans had _ bets 
down on the incredible 90-to-1 shot 
who pulled an historic upset by win- 
ning the Mexican Futurity recently 
with an unskilled apprentice jockey 
in the saddle. . . . The best restau- 
rant in Queretaro is Hosteria de la 
Marquesa, a former Spanish noble- 
man’s mansion where for less than 
$2.00 you can buy a full-course in- 
ternational-style meal.... Talk of a 
peso devaluation is squelched. Mex- 
ico and the U.S. have signed agree- 
ments which practically guarantee a 
stable peso at the present rate of 
12.50 to the dollar. ... Erich Fromm, 
one of the world’s most prominent 
psychiatrists and observers of mod- 
ern man, is still writing and lectur- 
ing at Mexico’s National University. 
... Traveltip: for the tranquilizer 
that looks like a hotel, try Coman- 
jilla Hot Springs Hotel near the 
city of Leon. There’re 45 hot springs 
bubbling out of the ground at 204°, 
huge full-length bath tubs in every 
room, satisfactory Mexican-German- 
American cooking, rates of about 
$4.50 daily with meals, and climate 
is superb even in winter... . Mexi- 
cans are pleased because Paul 
Hume, Washington, D.C., music 
critic who panned Margaret Tru- 
man, thinks Maria del Socorro’s 
Mexican soprano voice is great... . 
At the Palace of Fine Arts in the 
capital this month, incidentally, is 
a full schedule of classical music— 
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_ trapeze. It does happen. 


sopranos, orchestra and chamber 
music. ... This month too you may 
see a remarkable collection of Eng- 
lish coins and medals dating from 
the 1500s. They’re at the British In- 
dustrial Center in Mexico City. 

. Barnum-Bailey-Ringling-Broth- 
ers held Mexicans in their seats at 
the National Auditorium, but froze 
them in horror when an aerialist 
took a fatal dive after missing a 
= (ln 
your visit to Mexico keep an eye out 
in stores and hotels forThe Gazer. 


It’s a free pocketsized rundow n Op: 


where to go in Mexico. and what 
to do when you getthere. To look 
it over ahead of tim€, order a $3.00 
yearly subscription from Editorial 
Monex, Insurgentes Sur #132-206, 
Mexico 4, D.F.... Orson Welles is 
reported present by capital celebri- 
tywatchers. . . . In San Miguel de 
Allende, writers are competing with 
painters. Martin Flavin, Pulitzer 
prizewinning playwright, was bon- 


ing up on painting; Aschmed Scott, 


a top TVster, is steering Instituto 
Allende’s Writing Center toward 
the burgeoning dramatic writing 
field. . . . If you’re short of pesos 
when you land at the National Air- 
port, the Bank of Mexico is open for 
money exchange 24 hours a day 
there—even on national holidays. 
It’s a tip to remember. 


dateline.. 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


PRING COMES earlier to Miami 
.' than to the rest of the country, 

of course, and so do the spring 
training major league baseball 
teams. Even the Brooklyn Dodgers 
—rather the Los Angeles Dodgers— 
will be back this season for a dia- 
mond warm-up at Vero Beach, cli- 
maxed by a series of exhibition 
games with other American and Na- 
tional League teams in Miami Sta- 
dium late in March... . The big 
leagues of show business will also 
continue to shine after dark. Frank 


| Sinatra and Tony Martin will split 


the month between them at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel on Miami 
Beach. Nat King Cole will be at 
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the Eden Roc early in March, and 
Frankie Laine will headline at the 
Americana in the same period. 
The Chicago Ballet Company ap- 
pears at the Miami Beach audi- 
torium on March 1, Lily Pons stars 
at the same place on March 22.... 
Stamp collectors will be entranced 
with series of airmail stamps honor- 
ing sports now current in Cuba. 
Prettiest is of a ballerina—ballet 
obviously being considered a sport. 

. Porfirio Rubirosa’s latest proj- 
ect is to bring polo to the masses. 
He’s experimenting with a package 
deal to include bus transportation 
from Miami to International Polo 
Field, Palm Beach, admission to 
matches and a buffet lunch... . 
Bus tours are now a big part of 
Greater Miami nightelub busi- 
ness. Several companies offer a 
night of visiting three supper clubs 
—with a snack at one, a, drink at 
each of them, for $10.00. . . . Stops 
usually include one of the top ho- 
tels. . . . Bids are being accepted 
from groups interested in building 
a hotel atop Miami International 
Airport’s new terminal... . Filming 
of Across the Everglades, featuring 
Burl Ives, Gypsy Rose Lee and 
Tony Galento, has been completed 
in Everglades City, 75 miles from 
Miami, but several other companies 
plan to be here this month or later 
in the summer, including Esther 
Williams and her own company 
making Scorpion Reef, a Mark 
Hanna production called Barra- 
cuda, and the third filming of an 
Ernest Hemingway short _ story 
titled, One Trip Across, which will 
star Audie Murphy, Shirley Jones 
and Eddie Albert. It was first made 
as To Have or Have Not, starring 
the late Humphrey Bogart... . 
Recommended for a taste treat: 
a hearts of palm salad, with dress- 
ing to taste. Beach hotels and bet- 
ter restaurants serve them. . . . 
And Lime Key pie—best on the Flor- 


ida Keys which is its home but excel- 
lent anywhere... . Turtle? In soup, 
steak or turtleburger. The latter is 
a Key West exclusivity but some 
Miami restaurants (Capt. Tom’s, 
for one) handle the turtle steak. 
It’s an acquired taste. . . . Stone 
crabs, a distant relative of the 
Morro crab of Cuba, will be 


,around through April, just like 


on south end of 
Miami Beach, discovered, fostered 
and still features them. . . . Singer 
Perry Como now owns a home on 
exclusive Jupiter Island, about 70 
miles north of Miami. He’ll com- 
mute between TV shows. 


oysters. Joe's, 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ADGET-MAD Europeans crowd 
the Grand Palais by the thou- 
sands to have a glimpse of 

the latest in household appliances 
from the world over, during the 
famed annual Salon des Arts Mén- 
agers, until March 23. . . . Paris 
pigeons, one of the traditional sights 
of the city, are reproducing so fast 
that they are being exiled to re- 
serves outside the city... . New 
York’s adopted Lilo is a big hit 
in the operetta Maria Flora, at the 
Chatelet Theater, assuring a stay 
in her native land of several years. 
. Originally intended for the 
French, but finding great favor 
also with nostalgic American 
tourists, is the new American cul- 
tural center on the Left Bank 
(3 Rue du Dragon). A library of 
the latest American books, together 
with a music room, equipped with 
1,000 LP’s and individual listening 
booths, give a touch of home. . 
Europe's greatest theatrical names 
get together in circus makeup and 
garb, with real circus acts, for the 


LLNS 


a 


famed annual charity (old actors) 
Gala de l'Union, March 8, at the 
Cirque d’Hiver. This year Lollo- 
brigida promises a goat-taming 
number, and Martine Carol will 
parade an Arabian stallion. 
Dijon, the mustard capital, in- 
augurates its first Spring Fair 
March 15 to 23. .. . Two of Paris’ 
cafe landmarks, Fouquet’s and 
Café du Rond-Point, have  re- 
opened after having been closed all 
winter for renovations... . For 
sports fans: France challenges Italy’s 
basketball team at the Palais des 
Sports March 15, steeplechasing 
runs all month at the Auteuil Hip- 
podrome. . . . Jean-Louis Barrault 
planes to London to direct Girau- 
doux’ For Lucrece. . . . Spring se- 
mester of French language and 
literature course, especially de- 
signed for foreigners, gets going at 
the Sorbonne the first of the month. 
. Devotees of the Tour d’Argent’s 
culinary specialty, pressed duck, re- 
ceive a numbered card each time 
they eat it. The restaurant is now 
offering a duck carved in gold to 
person who can come up with Card 
number 1. A clue: King Edward 
Vitate the 328th’ in - 1890. .:: 
Remnants of Roman civilization 
left in the French provinces in 
the way of sculpture and paint- 
ings are on display at the Louvre 
until Mareh 24. ... Nice’s new air- 
port now equipped to handle a mil- 
lion passengers a year. ... American 
Students’ Theater Group now pre- 
senting A Streetcar Named Desire 
in English at its recreation center, 
261 Blvd. Raspail. . . . There are 
350 radio taxis in Paris. The num- 
ber PORT ROYAL 89-89 brings 
one to your door. . . . Theatrical 
season, highlighted by Vittorio 
Gassman in Ornifle, is booming in 
Monte Carlo. ... Newest rendezvous 
spot for theatrical and artistic set 
is The Garden Club, Rue de 
Bruxelles. . . . Roberto Rossellini 
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is showing the town to his Roman 
ae Sophia Loren and Carlo Ponti. 


. Self-service cafeterias are spring- . 


ing up all over the city, and some 
even have English interpreters, but 
they don’t even pretend to serve 
typically French cuisine. For that, 
there is still nothing like a small 
bistro, with owner-chef dishing out 
the specialties. Another precious 
address in this category, with 
frogs legs, snails and wild game 
in wine sauce as its specialties, 
is Chez Albert, 122 Avenue du 
Maine (14th)..SUFFERN 47-62. 
Average price: $3.75 with wine. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorft 


ARCH is a good month to lin- 
ger in Sicily as the island 
is beginning to warm up but 

there’s still skiable snow on Mount 
Etna. Three different national and 
international races will be run 
down the volcano during the next 
few weeks. . . . In fact, speed’s in 
the air there now, along with music. 
An international car race zips out 
of Palermo for a wild tour of the 
island (ten thousand curves, the 
promoters say), and—same city— 
the local folks take to the streets and 
shout out folk songs in an annual 
music festival from March 21 to 
23....In Rome, where cars race all 
the time, they crowd around the 
Colosseum on the 9th to be blessed 
in a special ceremony, and, that 
done, take off on their customary 
pedestrian hunts. Once you've 
crossed a few Roman streets, you’ll 
realize that you’re the one who 
could use divine intervention. ... 
For good food plus music in 
Florence, try 13 Gobbi, a new 
restaurant at Via del Porcellana 


Or. Hangariad specialties, German a 


beer. . .. March 30 pianist Robert 
Casadesus plays with the capital's 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra. . . . Orson 
Welles joined the local movie co- 
lony for a brief visit... . In Venice 
a new youth hostel has opened its 
doors at Fondamenta delle Zitelle 
86, a location that gives it a 
panoramic view of the Basin of 
San Marco. . . . Getting ready for 
the summer tourist rush, transporta- 
tion officials have added a new boat 
to the Sardinia run, making it easier 


than ever to visit that little-known | 


island, and, for travelers in a hurry, 
they’ve inaugurated a Naples-Capri- 
Ischia-Naples service which makes 
it possible to tour the magnificent 
Bay of Naples and stop at Capri 
and Ischia, all in one single, slight- 
ly breathless day... . If you want 
even more speed, take a helicop- 
ter, also a new service—from 
Naples to Capri, Ischia, Positano, 
Amalfi, Paestum, even down to 
Taormina. Alisud Airline Com- 
pany, Calata San Marco 13, Naples 
will give you prices (expensive) 
and schedules. . . . For chicken 
baked in clay to keep the flavor in 
(well, we don’t have aluminum foil 
over here) , drop in at La Fontani- 
era, Via Monterone 16, near Largo 
Argentina, not far from the Ro- 
man Forum—excellent, and only 
450 lire. For a first course try an- 
other specialty: conchiglie alla 
Fontaniera, or macaroni with a 
sauce of peas, mushrooms, ham and 
sweetbreads. . . . Ceramic paintings 
make unusual gifts, and several of 
Italy’s good young artists are turn- 
ing out fine examples. For a look— 
all original pieces—drop in at the 
tiny shop, Bianca Rocchi, Via 
Sistina 46, one block from the top 
of the Spanish Steps. . Tip to 
stamp collectors: window 47 at 
the central post office in Piazza 
San Silvestro sells to philatelists. 
For 100 lire extra, throws in a 
replica of the stamp and a descrip- 
tion of the event it commemorates. 
For Vatican issttes, cue up at the 
post office in Vatican City... . Min- 
lature copies of Sicily’s high- 
wheeled donkey carts, intricately 
carved and painted with scenes from 
peasant life, make wonderful sou- 
venirs of your trip to the island. 
Not expensive, either. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


ENT Is here, but it doesn’t mean 
the end of carnival. There's 

a mid-Lenten festival in the 
French departments of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, and in the West 
Indian territories of Dominica and 
St. Vincent. (In The West Indies, 
“territory” corresponds_ta the U.S. 
“state’”.) The mident carnivals all 
fall in the first week-of March but 
probably Puerto Rjco jmakes the 
most of Lent, though Passion plays, 
pageants, floral monuments and 
processions mark the end of the 
fast as Holy Week opens on March 
5]... . The Sixth Annual Invita- 
tional Tennis Tournament opens 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico’s capital, 
this month. . . . It’s open house at 
the University of Puerto Rico 
March 10, 11, and 12, with special 
exhibits put on for the University’s 
anniversary. Meanwhile, the Zafra, 
or sugar cane harvest festivities, will 
go on right through the month and 
continue to May. They began in 
February. . . . For typical native 
dishes of Puerto Rico, try Restau- 
rant El Yunque on route 191, 
high in the Caribbean National 
Forest. The restaurant’s specialties 
are asopaos (a well-seasoned and 
tasty fricassee thickened with rice) , 
chicken, sea foods and jweyes (na- 
tive crab meat). Price, with juice, 
dessert and coffee, $2.00. ... Nature 
boys, sportsmen and people after 
real rest and relaxation can have 
just what they want in Bonaire, 
Netherlands Antilles (population 
5,500). Nicknamed the Island of 
Flamingoes, it is connected to neigh- 
bouring Curacao by a 25-minute 
K.L.M. daily flight. A cabaha type 
Hotel Zeebad, Bonaire’s only one, 
is just south of the capital, Kra- 
lendijk. Rates range from $8.50 to 
$9.50 a day on the American plan. 
Strong competition for Bonaire 
comes from Tobago off Trinidad, 
connected by a twenty-minute Brit- 
ish West Indian Airways daily 
flight. Beginning this month is 
Tobago’s annual horse racing at 
Shirvan Park, Scarborough. The 
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50-cent (W.I.) sweepstake may pay 
as high as $40,000. There are ten 
hotels, two with their own swim- 
ming pools while two more have 
pools under construction. ‘Toba- 
go’s Bluehaven Hotel has recently 
added a new wing and an elevator. 


Editor's Note: Correspondent Hitchins 
echoes official voices in attempts to make 
The West Indies refer only to the newly 
formed federation of British-flag islands 
of the Caribbean. Travet believes the des- 
ignation, besides being oddly egotistic, 
is both misleading and confusing, will 
henceforth bracket the group under its 
more acceptable title north of Cuba: 
West Indies Federation. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


KIING IN early spring high up in 
S the Tyrolese mountains when 

the snow has that wonderful 
soft quality that makes you really 
enjoy your skill, in the strong East- 
er sun, is a summer and winter holi- 
day at the same time... . - A strange 
old custom was again revived this 
year when children all over Car- 
inthia marched in procession to- 
ward their local river carrying paper 
churches stuck on long poles and 
illuminated with candles, and float- 
ed them downstream to banish the 
winter spirits. ... The Alge, tucked 
away behind St. Stephens Square 
among the very narrow streets 
of the inner city on the Bauern- 
markt, is one of the best places 
for coffee—or chicken soup. . . . 
People all over the world say that 
Vienna is a gay city but this year 
the city really proved it by celebrat- 
ing no less than 200 balls and other 
festivities during the Fasching. . . . 
Grundlsee in the lovely lake dis- 
trict of the Salzkammergut has now 
advanced to a winter resort equal- 


ing its summer fare, with a num- 
ber of excellent ski lifts and alpine 
huts... . For Mozart this year it’s 
again the beautiful Redoutensaal 
on the Josefsplatz in the Royal 
Castle where Gosi fan Tutte, The 
Barber of Seville and Il Seraglio will 
always be on the schedule. ... Of 
all skiing areas, the Tauplitz in 
the south of the Salzkammergut 
‘is the most romantic as you can 
choose to live in a fashionable 
hotel or a hut and enjoy all sorts 
of trails, easy or hard. . . . The 
Schoenbrunn Gardens, although 
still bare at this time of year, yet 
have a strange fascination that will 
make a visit worth while. ... The 
Museum of Natural History on the 
Ring is old-fashioned perhaps but 
has a fine selection of interesting 
pieces. ... More international skiing 
championships are slated in Austria 
this March. Saalfelden will follow 
the great events of Gastein with long 
distance runs and shooting competi- 
tions. . . . Salzburg again presents 
a number of concerts in the dis- 
tinguished halls of its surrounding 
castles with brilliant musicians, na- 
tive and foreign. For information: 
Salzburg Marktplatz 9... . ‘The Ju- 
bilee Kandahar will be the last of 
the great skiing events this year to 
be held in St. Anton on the Arlburg. 
. . . Skates for hire (60 cents) 
will add to an enjoyable after- 
noon on the Vienna Eislaufverein 
in the first district. . . . Tourists 
arriving at Schwechat airfield 
should know that, behind those mis- 
erable walls of the building, work 
is progressing fast on the comple- 
tion of what will be a very impos- 
ing structure. . . . The Opernpas- 
sage under the Opera Square has 
now opened a booth for philatelists. 
. . . Over a thousand meters of 
steep and exciting toboggan 
tracks have been completed in 
both Weissenbach near Liezen in 
Styria and [msi in the Tyrol. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. represent an American firm. 


.1 would like to contact a firm that 
makes 


. May I inspect your plant? 


.I am considering retiring in 


.Can you give me a local source of 
information? 


. I would like to have this negative de- 
veloped. 


7. When will it be ready? 


. Don’t look into the camera. 


. Can you fill this prescription? 


10. What is your fee, doctor? 


. These shirts need laundering. 


. Please do not starch them. 


. 1 wish to send this package by regu- 
lar mail. 


14. What is the charge for the use of the 


15: 


16. 


is 
18. 


19. 
20. 
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tennis courts? 


How much do the ski lifts cost by the 
day? 


I wish to buy some golf balls. 


Can I rent a swimming suit? 


I would like to rent a towel. 


How much are tickets for children? 


Where is the nearest tourist office? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


k 


Ee w 


NORWEGIAN 


Jeg amerikansk 


firma. 


representerer et 


. Jeg ville like aa komme i forbindelse 


med et firma som produseret.............. 


.Kan jeg inspisere fabrikken? 
. Jeg har tenkt aa slaa meg nedi............ 


. Kan De oppgi meg et lokalt sted for 


informasjon? 


. Jeg ville like aa faa denne filmen 


fremkalt. 


. Naar er den ferdig? 
. Ikke se inn i apparatet. 


. Kan De ta imot denne resepten? 
-Hvad er Deres honorar, doktor? 
. Disse skjortene trenger aa bli vasket. 


. Ikke stiv dem. 


. Jeg gnsker denne pakken sendt med 


almindelig post. 


. Hvad koster det aa bruke tennis- 


banen ? 


. Hvad koster det aa bruke ski heisen 


pr. dag? 


. Jeg gnker aa handle noen golf baller. 


. Kan jeg leie en badedrakt? 


. Jeg ville like aa leie et handkle. 


. Hvad koster billettene for barn? 


. Hvor er naermeste reisekontor? 


PRONUNCIATION 


1.Yay represen’tehrer et ahmerikahnsk 


2. 


feermah. 


Yay villeh leekeh awe kommeh ee 
forbindle’seh mehd et feermah som 


% 
eg es 


prodousehrer 2.50. 1:5..sc3).0 seston eee 


. Kahn yay inspee’sehreh fahbrikken ? 


Yay hahr tenkt awe slaw may ned 


.Kahn dee op-yee may et lokahlt 


stehd for informah’shoon? 


. Yay villeh leekeh awe faw denneh 


filmen frem’kahlt. 


. Nawr ehr den fair’dee? 
. Ikkeh seh in ee ahppehrahteh. 


. Kahn dee tah ee’moot denneh reh- 


cepten? 


. Vah ehr dehres honorahr, doktor? 


(sound the h) 


. Disseh sh-yoorteneh trehngehr awe 


blee vahsket. 


. Ikkeh steev dem. 


. Yay un-scare denneh pah-ken sent 


mehd ahlmeendelee pawst. 


. Vah kawstehr deh awe brukeh ten- 


nis bahnen? 


. Vah kawstehr deh awe brukeh she 


hay’sen pehr dahg? 


. Yay un-scare awe hahn’dleh noo’ehn 


golf bahllehr. \. 


17. Kahn yay lay’eh ehn bah’deh’drahkt? 


- Yay villeh leekeh awe lay’eh et 


hawn’kleh. 


. Vah kaw’stehr billetteneh for barn? 


. Voor ehr nar’mesteh ray’seh’koon- 


toor? 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


... with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


as good as your.own most 
Beautiful Originals 


Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’? with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.”’ Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa - 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Frequent departures. 


Mediterranean... 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


Complete your vacation coverage. Fill in the 
shots you missed with “the quality slides 
you will be proud to show with your own. 
Fresh, new subjects photographed last sum- 
mer. England, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Africa, East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc. Seenie and historic 
New England, New York, United Nations, 
Washington, Florida, West Indies, Bermuda, 
National Parks, Indians, Mexico, Cuba, etc. 
Individual selection. Order only those you 
want—on approval. Send for free catalog 
listing thousands of top quality slides. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, Pee 
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By Air: Twelve solid days of sight- 
seeing in spectacular India are now 
available at an all-inclusive rate of 
about $320 per person, based on two 
travelers with a guide in private car 
for the land portions of the jaunt. 
Air India is used for covering the 
vast country. After a tour of Bom- 
bay and a stay at the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, you visit Delhi, with rooms at 
the top-notch Oberoi Imperial, for 
more meandering. Agra and the Taj 
Mahal are visited by car, and other 
points reached by Air India for full 
sightseeing are Srinagar, Benares 
and Calcutta, where the tour con- 
cludes. Once considered a land to 
see only, perhaps, on a world tour, 
India is newly becoming for some 
an extension of European itinerar- 
ies. From Rome, roundtrip air fare 
to Bombay is $826 first class, $574 
tourist. 


By Train: Union Pacific Railroad's 
ZLV tour encompassing Las Vegas, 
Hoover Dam, Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon, Zion National Park, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City, Denver and 


Colorado Springs leaves every Sun- . 


day from Chicago for an all-expense 
rate of $272.57 plus tax, takes twelve 
days to cover some of the U. S. 
West’s most entertaining sites and 
exciting cities. Rolling accommoda- 


tions are reclining seat coach and. 


the train is the famed City of Los 
Angeles. Las Vegas is the first stop, 
with rooms at the Hotel Fremont. 
You then go to Lund, Utah, and by 
car tour Zion Park and the Grand 
Canyon. Next are Bryce Canyon, 
Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
including Pike’s Peak, Denver and 
then the City of Denver back to 
Chicago. 


By Bus: Spring is the time to see 
Washington, D.C., and for rates 
ranging from $4.00-$12.00 Gray 
Line’s buses wander all over the 
U. S. capital and vicinity, offering 
ten different day and half-day itiner- 
aries. With free pickup at your 
hotel, the tours are headlined by a 
full-day jaunt visiting all the area’s 


highlights. In order, separate tours 
go to and through the Interior of 
Public Buildings; Annapolis, Md.; 
Mt. Vernon, Alexandria, Wood- 
lawn; Embassies and Churches; 
Seeing Beautiful Washington (top 
monuments and _ scenic views) ; 
Washington at Night (a two-hour 
after hours trek); Washington, 
Georgetown, Arlington Cemetery; 
Skyline Drive, Caverns, Shenandoah 
Park; and Gettysburg Battlefield. @ 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


ATR 
= 


By Air 
Mar. 1,8 
Apr. 5, 12 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED GOLDEN CIRCLE TOURS 


: First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 
DeLuxe Transportation 
10-20 COUNTRIES 17-67 DAYS 
Write for free brochure R-1 or see your Travel Agent 
AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 


18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
0000000000008 000 O8O8E CEO EEEO® 


OPE BOUND? 


nec World travelers know EUROPE IN 
A SUITCASE is the best book to 
read before going abroad. It helps 
you avoid the costly mistakes 
others have made. Tells what and 
how to pack (male or female), 
gives twelve check lists and hun- 
dreds of travel tips to get you off 
to a smooth start. Its fast-read- 
ing pages are full of European 
experience transferred to you. 
+ Send today for the Third Revised 


Edition. ... $1 00 ppd. 
. 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
242 ABBEY ROAD 
MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


@eeee00009 SSCHOHCOSNSHSOSHOSOSSSCSOSOCESE 


} 


FLYING COLLEGE 
| SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
governments and universities. 9th season. 
AROUND THE WORLD $2100; Around South America; 
Around Africa; Europe (3 tours); Middle East; Russia. 


Co-educational. For graduates, under- 
graduates and professional persons. 


Write to: PROF. J. B. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 


publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S © 
PUBLIC 
GARDENS 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


ANY STRANGE and delightful 
treats await you iff floral 
kingdoms all over the 

Jnited States. Some of the spots 
re natural, many man-made, but 
ll prove in captivating fashion that 
ven if a blossom doesn’t bloom in 
he spring, it’s hardly a wallflower. 
These sites let you revel in the 
plendors of inspiring beauty, and 
how how the good in man can be 
ised to enrich the loveliness of na- 
ure. Best of all, they’re easy to 
each. Most of them are on or near 
nain highways so that only a short 
ide drive is required. Some, in all 
robability, are within convenient 
1otoring distance from your home, 
aaking fine targets for a weekend 
uting—or even a day’s. What’s 
nore, garden vacationing is a year- 
ound pastime because somewhere 
n America there are always flowers 
looming despite the season. Quite 
aturally, though, the bloom period 
; the most impressive time for a 
isit. 

Even if you are not a garden en- 
husiast and can’t tell one flower 
‘om another, you'll discover a big 
ouquet of pleasures. There are the 
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themselves, of 
which in their patterns and variety 
are often amazing. But there’s more: 
fanciful rock buildings, scenic vis- 
tas, Far Eastern pagodas, superb 
statuary, strange birds and animals, 


blossoms course, 


historic plantations. and homes, 
dramas and other theatrical presen- 
tations, boat rides, pretty mermaids, 
old Apache Indian locales and even 
floral clocks. 

Here, as a start, are some of the 
noted gardens around America to 
include in your travel plans. 


EASTERN AMERICA 


When the chilling air of autumn 
descends over New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, nature and 
beauty lovers are treated to spec- 
tacular displays of foliage whose 
kaleidoscopic qualities are world 
renowned. Strictly speaking, the 
wooded hills and deep forests are 
not gardens, yet who wants to quib- 
ble about a definition when this 
floral beauty—without the help of 
man—is unquestionably one of the 
nation’s distinguished examples of 
natural beauty, and it can readily 


be enjoyed by all free of charge? 

However, New England does 
have several “real” gardens worth 
looking at—plus one extraordinary 
work of man that’s unique in the 
world. In Hartford, Conn., Eliza- 
beth Park, where an annual Rose 
Festival is staged each June, is noted 
for its 10,000 rose plants of some 
500 varieties best seen during the 
bloom period from about June 25 
to July 4. Extra diversions are sum- 
mer lawn bowling, winter skating 
and other recreation. 

Neighboring Rhode Island justi- 
fiably boasts of Roger Williams Park 
in the capital city of Providence. 
Across more than 450 acres you can 
see grand azalea and tulip displays 
in May, rose gardens in bloom dur- 
ing July and chrysanthemums in 
November, attend summer concerts 
and other outdoor productions, 
look at the zoo and aviary, picnic, 
play tennis or go boating or ice 
skating. Other magnets are the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the 
colonial Betsy Williams Cottage. 

Boston, too, is a capital city—not 
only of the state but for garden tour- 
ing. The Public Gardens with sea- 
sonal plantings (best in spring and 
summer) and the summer swan- 
boat rides are especially nice and 
provide a wonderful way to relax 
amid the Hub’s bustle. Out in The 
Fenway, the rose gardens draw thou- 
sands of visitors early each summer 
while the /sabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum and the gardens near the 
Christian Science Mother Church 
glow with seasonal flora. And the 
Arnold Arboretum in nearby Jfa- 
maica Plain contains every type of 
tree and shrub that can thrive in 
Boston’s variegated climate. 

Without question, one of the 
world’s most remarkable “gardens” 
lies not outdoors but inside—of all 
places—the Agassiz Museum of Har- 
vard University in Cambridge 
across the Charles River from Bos- 
ton. It is the Ware Collection of 
Blaschka Glass Flowers. ‘Though 
housed in exhibit cases which tend 
to eliminate the true garden aspect, 
these specimens—made of blown 
glass, and handsomely painted—are 
so life-like that you'll find it difficult 
to believe they are artificial. It 
seems that only a slight breeze is 
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LEFT: At Chipley, Ga., Appalachian flora, waterways are features of Callaway Gardens. 


RIGHT: Oldest U.S. formal garden, stately Middleton has spectacular tree near Charleston, S.C. 


needed to make the blossoms nod 
on their stems. 

As you head south from New 
England, the number and variety of 
gardens grow steadily greater, reach- 
ing a climax in South Carolina and 
rippling to a feeling of contentment 
in Florida and the Gulf Coast states. 
In fact, the area south of the old 
Mason-Dixon Line embraces one of 
America’s most concentrated and 
most delightful arrays of gardens. 

Passing through New York, pause 
for a spell at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. There are interesting 
greenhouses and the “Gardens 
Within a Garden” with 650 kinds 
of roses. But most absorbing are the 
Gardens of Fragrance for blind peo- 
ple, and the Japanese Garden with 
its oriental motifs. 

Down U. S. | from The Big City 
lies Kennett Square, heart of the 
Pennsylvania mushroom-raising 
country. By all means try some hot 
buttered mushrooms, but be pre- 
pared for still greater pleasures: 
Longwood Gardens, a short dis- 
tance northeast of town. This is one 
of the East’s most notable floral 
showplaces with formal landscaped 
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gardens, natural woodlands, lake, 
fountains and greenhouses. The lat- 
ter are best seen from February to 
May when the mass of such flowers 
as rare cacti, azalea, orchids and 
other blooms is almost overwhelm- 
ing in its abundance of petaled 
beauty. Summer months mean gay 
outdoor flora as well as arresting 
fountain displays and special events 
like concerts, operettas and pag- 
eants. And from the last week in 
October to about Thanksgiving, the 
chrysanthemums reach their peak 
of glory. 

While the Old Dominion of Vir- 
ginia has numerous splendid gar- 
dens—make a memo of the planta- 
tion estates like Berkeley and Shir- 
ley near Charles City—this writer 


feels that the most outstanding ones 


are those in the restored colonial 
town of Williamsburg. The Garden 
Symposium in March adds a special 
treat for floral enthusiasts, but year- 
round you can find delight in seeing 
formal gardens such as those at the 
Governor’s Palace and the Wythe 
House, and indulge in the dividends 
of superb food and the charming 
atmosphere of an authentic part of 


early America from its churches and 
craft shops to its jail and arsenal. 

Up in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, about seventeen — 
miles northeast of Asheville via the — 
Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, lies — 
Craggy Gardens, a 600-acre natural — 
rhododendron area. Unlike the 
formal gardens of Williamsburg, — 
this tract in the sky more than 6,000 
feet above sea level is only partly — 
developed by man. Its greatest beau- 
ty, around mid-June, is the brilliant 
rhododendron bloom set off by pan- — 
oramic vistas. Hikers will revel in 
the eighteen-mile Craggy Moun- 
tains Trail, and others will find 
pleasures in the Recreation Area 
with its picnic tables and winsome 
garden trail. 

Back near the coast, Orton Plan- 
tation near Wilmington is a good 
example of the eighteenth-century 
mansions and gardens that graced 
the early South. Dating back to. 
1725, Orton is famous for its moss- 
draped trees and flaming azaleas. 
Best season is from late December 
to April. The camellia japonicas 
bloom in February while the azaleas 
are in blossom during late March 
and April. 

The Ocean Highway (U.S. 17), 
as it runs down the coast through 
South Carolina, has perhaps more 
renowned gardens on or near it than 
any other highway of similar length. 
First comes Brookgreen Gardens, 
just off the road about half-way be- 
tween Myrtle Beach and George- 
town. Since the area is open without 
charge, it’s a bargain that abounds 
with moss-hung oaks, formal box- 
wood, gay indigenous flowers and 
such added features as some finely 
sculptured statues and a small zoo 
of native animals. 

At picturesque old Charleston, 
the route literally explodes with 
gardens, all reached via short side 
trips. The big problem is where to 
go first and which gardens to see. 
If time allows, the obvious answer 
is to include all of them. Just be 
sure and see Magnolia Gardens, 
about ten miles out of town. On 
an early eighteenth-century estate 
ranked among the world’s most 
beautiful magnolia grandiflora, it 
has some 700 varieties of camellia 
(blooming from Thanksgiving to 
March) and azalea (blooming from 
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March to mid-April) annually 
coloring 25 acres. Pierates Cruze 
Gardens, six miles from Charleston, 
known for its charming little gar- 
dens reached via pleasant walks, has 
more than 200 types of camellias, 
dozens of other bright flowers, and 
vistas of Charleston and Fort Sum- 
ter. Middleton Gardens is the na- 
tion’s oldest formal gardens, with 
150-year-old camellias and azaleas. 
And Cypress Gardens—not to be 
confused with those-in Florida— 
displays huge cypress trees growing 
out of a lake surroundeéd-by acres of 


. lad - . 
camellias, azaleas awd ‘other bril, - 


liant flora, and offers boat rides and 
Carolina  spirituals* during the 
bloom period. i ok. 

There’s more than just beauty, 
too, at the Ida Cason Callaway Gar- 
dens near Chipley, Ga. This 2,500- 
acre area on the slopes of Pine 
Mountain is primarily designed to 
preserve Appalachian shrubs and 
wild-flowers. Each year thousands 
of new plantings are made, and the 
magnolias, holly, rhododendron 
and azaleas are especially lovely. Ex- 
tra delights come in the form of 
eleven. man-made lakes, scenic 
drives, swimming, fishing, picnick- 
ing and golf. The club house dining 
room, by the way, serves very good 
food. 

Heading through the Florida 
highlands to the Sunshine State’s 
west coast and then looping west 
along the Gulf, you’ll come to three 
top showplaces. Near Winter 
Haven lies the Florida Cypress 
Gardens where you may walk 
through jungle-like scenes of 
strange and exotic fruits and flow- 
ers, ride electric boats along the 
canals, or watch the water-skiing 
shows. At St. Petersburg, see the 
Sunken Gardens where blossoms 
bloom every season of the year and 
where you can look at such odd va- 
rieties as sausage tree, Jamaica 
ginger, cacti and a wide range of 
semi-tropical flora from azaleas and 
bougainvillea to plumosa and trav- 
eler’s palms. Then in Mobile, Ala., 
stop at the Bellingrath Home and 
Gardens with rich furnishings from 
all over the world, and 60 acres of 
camellias, azaleas, dogwood, moun- 
tain laurel, moss-draped live oaks, 
hydrangeas, gardenias, and others. 
Not too many years ago, the gardens 
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LEFT: Garden fans are always welcome at flower farms like this Michigan tulip acreage. 


RIGHT: Roger Williams Park in Providence, R. |., has frequent displays of seasonal blooms. 


were a tropical jungle, but now they 
represent a year-round show of 
landscaped loveliness. 

Among other eastern gardens—to 
add just a few—you might also in- 
clude: Baltimore’s Sherwood Gar- 
dens; the Bridge of Flowers in Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass.; the Jackson and 
Perkins Rose Gardens near Newark, 
N. Y., and the Mills Rose Garden 
at Syracuse; the Garden and Rose 
Garden at Hershey, Pa.; the U. S. 
Botanic Garden in Washington; 
Norfolk’s Municipal Gardens; Ever- 
glades National Park with its 
strange flora; the Edison Home and 
Gardens at Fort Myers, Fla.; Or- 
lando’s ‘Mead Botanical Gardens; 
Sarasota’s Jungle Gardens, and Sun- 
shine Springs and Gardens; Stroth- 
er’s Camellia Gardens near Fort 
Valley, Ga.; the Hettie Jane Dun- 
away Hanging Gardens north of 
Newnan, Ga.; the rhododendron 
displays on Roan Mountain near 
Bakersville, N. C.; the Sarah Duke 
Gardens at Durham; Pinehurst’s 
Clarendon Gardens; the azalea gar- 
dens at the estate of Airlie near 
Wrightsville Beach; Edisto Gar- 
dens at Orangesburg, S. C.; and 


Sumter’s Swan Lake Iris Gardens, 
and Dundell Gardens. 


MIDDLE AMERICA 


Although the middle part of the 
U. S. does not have the same great 
variety and number of gardens 
found in the East, it does have a 
good selection. In Minneapolis, for 
example, the Eloise Butler Wild 
Flower Garden shows off native 
flowers, plants and birds; the Ken- 
wood Parkway Demonstration Gar- 
dens has labeled specimens indi- 
cating the range of plants that can 
be successfully grown in the area; 
and Lyndale Park contains enticing 
flower displays, the city rose gardens 
and many lilacs. Farther down the 
Mississippi River, backwater Egyp- 
tian lotus beds at Prairie due Chien, 
Wisc., present a colorful picture 
around the first of August. 

For additional glimpses of the 
types of flora native to states around 
the Great Lakes, keep in mind the 
following spots. 

The Whitenall Park Arboretum 
and Gardens in Milwaukee high- 
lights Wisconsin shrubs and plants 
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a 


garden 


including more than 5,000 rose 
bushes of some 15@ varieties, and 
more than 11,000 annuals. 


contains seme 4,800 species of 
plants with each of them labeled; 
early May brings the crabapple 
blossoms, late the lilac bloom, and 
June the scent ef roses. And the 
Nichols Arboretum at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with seme 2,000 species of 
trees, shrubs and plants, has an ex- 
cellent collection of 140 types of 
hybrid lilacs, blooming late in May, 
and a formal garden containing 
some 350 kinds of peonies which 
blossom about mid-June. 

An international theme predomi- 


‘nates in two of the region’s foremost 


gardens which afford chances to see 
displays typical of many countries. 
One of them is the International 
Friendship Gardens, just east of 
Michigan City, Ind. An added al- 
lurement consists of summer music 
festivals staged at two outdoor the- 
aters. In Ohio, the Cleveland Cul- 
tural Gardens in Rockefeller Park 
has some two dozen sections planted 
by such groups as Greeks, Hebrews, 
Germans, Italians and other na- 
tionalities that make up the city’s 
population. Especially appealing is 
the One World Day festival staged 
here each July with its folk music 
and dancing. 

Southwest of Cleveland, the King- 
wood Center and Gardens on the 
west edge of Mansfield is noted for 
its French provincial mansion, 
woodlands and formal gardens. The 
tulip collection, in bloom from late 
April to early May, is one of the 
nation’s largest. And, during the 
rest of the season until November, 
there are bright blooms of countless 
iris, gladioli, dahlias and chrysan- 
themums. A mile-long nature trail, 
with some 360 marked plants, is an 
easy-to-take course in botany. 

If you’ve been wondering about 
that floral clock, you'll find it at the 
entrance to New Orleans’ City Park. 
The 25-foot wide display actually 
tells time, a mechanism under the 
flowers moving the floral hands. 
While you're in the Crescent City, 
be sure to see Audubon Park with 
its lovely gardens, zoo, aquarium, 
recreation and other attractions. 
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The 
Morton Arboretum at Lisle, IIl.,. 


Then head fer the Bayeu ceuntry 
and Jungle Gardens at Averydsland. 
Here you'll find such sights as 
sunken gardens, mirrer pools, a bird 
sanctuary, a Chinese Garden with a 
950-year-old Buddha, and plenty of 
other flowers such as azalea, iris and 
tropical plants. 

For a look at the nation’s largest 
variety of plant life—second in the 
world only to England's Kew Gar- 
dens—go to the Missouri eed 
Gardens in St. Louis. 

Other mid-America possibilities 
are: Chicago’s Lincoln Park and 


Garfield Park Conservatories; Hid- 


den Lake Gardens in Cambridge 
Junction, Mich.; the Prison Gar- 
dens at. Marquette, Mich.; the 
Wassenberg Gardens east of Van 
Wert, Ohio; the Reinisch Memorial 
Rose and Rock Gardens in Topeka, 
Kan.; Bayou Gardens on an old 
Choctaw Indian site at Lacombe, 
La.; and Holly Bluff Gardens, and 
Darwood-on-Jordan at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 


WESTERN AMERICA 


It often seems that nature worked 
overtime in creating the splendors 
of the West, and that’s true, too, 
when it comes to flora. Many of the 
most impressive gardens in western 
states are the natural variety. A good 
example is Saguaro National Monu- 
ment, about seventeen miles east 
of Tucson, Ariz., where the nation’s 
thickest and best stands of giant 
saguaro cacti are found. An inform- 
ative museum and Cactus Forest 
Loop Drive lets you see a wide range 
of desert plant life which is best 
viewed during the late spring bloom 
period. West of the city, Tucson 
Mountain Park also has excellent 
saguaro forests plus the Desert Mu- 
seum with its nature trails and live 
animals, insects and reptiles of the 
region. 

Up in Phoenix, the Desert 
Botanical Gardens cover some 300 
acres of Papago Park. Paved paths 
go. past all sorts of Arizona flora as 
well as strange species, like the 
boogum tree and senita, from arid 
lands all over the world. East of 
Phoenix, the Southwestern Arbore- 
tum, at the foot of massive Picket 
Post Mountain near the copper 
mining town of Superior, has some- 


Gee the s same deh on a ‘grander 


scale. It covers some ee 200 acres of | $ 


_ more than 10,000 varieties of desert 
and semi-desert plants which can be — 


Jabeiesss 


seen along well-marked trails and | 


pathways. 
. Joshua Tree National Monu- 


erg 


ment in California is still another — 
strange area where pin-cushion-like — 


growths some ten to forty feet high 


vie with equally unique flora like — 


the whispy smoke tree. Almost any- 


where else you. go in the Golden 


State you'll find vast fields of wild- 


flowers lying like mantles on the 


hills or streamers along the road-_ 
sides. However, you'll also want to 
take in some of the more formal — 


gardens among your points of call. 
These might be the City of Rose 
Gardens of Berkeley, Oakland and 


San Jose; the Rancho Santa Ana 


Botanic Gardens at Claremont; the 
all-year blooms at Desccanso Gar- 
dens in La Canada; and the magnifi- 
cent stands at Kruse Rhododendron 
Reserve State Park north of Fort 
Ross. Not to be missed are the Santa 
Barbara Garden Tours staged, ex- 
cept for two weeks in June, on Fri- 
day afternoons from mid-March to 
the first of October. They offer the 
only opportunities for seeing some 
of the community’s fine estates and 
gardens not otherwise open to the 
public. 

A bit different from most are 
Petersen's Rock Gardens, south- 
west of Redmond, Ore. It’s a fairy- 


land spot with fanciful miniature 


castles, waterfalls and _ displays, 
many of which are fashioned from 
rare rocks. At night, when it’s illu- 
minated, the enchantment is even 
greater. Elsewhere in Oregon, 
you'll find Portland, “The City of 
Roses,” a good stopping place. 
Mark down here the formal Lam- 
bert Gardens, and the Sunken Rose 
Garden. 

Other western gardens include 
Elitch’s Gardens in Denver; the 
Fort Worth Botanic Gardens; San 
Antonio's Brackenridge Park; and 
the Ohme Gardens in Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Remember, too, that the many 
national parks and wilderness areas 
embrace some of the nation’s best 
stands of flora in a natural state, 
and have the added advantage of 
fine recreation and sightseeing. @ 
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Desert sailing is popular at Bottomless Lake State Park on U.S. 380. 


Near Santa Fe, New Mexico's capital, big Ski Basin offers winter sport, 


EW Mexico—which has plenty 

of reason to brag about its 

vacation _ potentialities—may 
not be able to boast as much as some 
areas about its state parks system, 
but The Land of Enchantment has 
no reason to blush, either. Its six- 
teen state parks and monuments toss 
a lot of variety and some mighty odd 
sights into their several thousand 
acres. 

There are imposing ruins. of 
ancient pueblos and missions, rare Pais 
kivas or underground ceremonial ead F 
chambers, strange rock formations, 
locales frequented by Billy the Kid, 
old Spanish country defensive tow- 
ers, one of the earliest known sites 
of man in North America, majestic : 
scenery and many other treats. And 
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you might indulge in such pastimes 
as boating, fishing or swimming in 
the desert, or camping, picnicking, 
horseback riding, hiking and even 
skiing. 

There’s good news, too, from ofh- 
cials in Santa Fe. The Parks Com- 
mission has been granted $75,000 
for improvement of facilities dur- 
ing the next two years. The sum 
isn’t fabulous, of course, but it’s a 
guarantee that the parks (exclusive 
of the state monuments) will be bet- 
ter than ever. 

Tip: be sure to write to the New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau or 
State Parks Commission for a free 
copy of the illustrated booklet, New 
Mexico State Parks and Camping 
Areas. In addition to data on the 
parks, it contains descriptive matter 
on the National Monuments and 
National Forests in New Mexico. 
And for outdoor enthusiasts, it has 
a very comprehensive listing of 
camp sites and nearby recreation 
throughout the state. 

The majority of New Mexico's 
parks and monuments are in the 
central part of the state with the 
greatest concentration between 
Taos south to Mountainair. This 


makes it relatively simple to make 


“target tour’ of these regions. Of 
course, the best way to enjoy them 
is to include them on a regular trip 
through the state, combining their 
pleasures with the other delights 
that abound in The Land of En- 
chantment. However, since this 
article deals only with these sec- 
tions, let’s take an imaginary tour 
that includes them all—a jaunt, in- 
cidentally, that could profitably be 
made into a vacation reality. 

ehe-imain= route: Ise) Us o2noD 
through Raton Pass from Colorado 
south to U. S. 64 at Cimarron, then 
U.S. 64 down to Taos and Santa Fe. 
Here you travel over U. S. 85 again 
to San Antonio, N. M., where U. S. 
380 runs east to Texas. Along the 
way, numerous side trips on other 
routes are necessary to see all the 
parks and monuments. Most of 
these are short though a few are 
more extended. Too, this southern 
routing has the advantage of 
“building up” to the climax of the 
more notable spots. At Raton, make 
your first short side trip—east on 
State 72 to Folsom Man State Monu- 
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ment. This is a real off-beat drive, 
and you may feel that the rewards 
are not worth the effort since the 
section isn’t developed and—com- 
pared to other monuments—there’s 
not much to see. However, it was 
here, in 1926, that a weapon point 
was found imbedded in the clavicle 
of an extinct bison. The find estab- 
lished the fact that Stone Age man 
lived in the area at the end of the 
last glacial period. Make local in- 
quiry to find the spot since there 
are no markings or roads. Tip: add 
zest to the trip by including nearby 
Capulin Mountain National Monu- 
ment. This extinct volcanic cinder 
cone is one of the most symmetrical 
in the country and features a breath- 
taking road that spirals up its sides 
to the crater rim. 

Motoring through the highly 
scenic area on U.S. 64 around Eagle 
Nest Lake—fine sporting country 
and the site of nearby ghost towns— 
you'll come to picturesque Taos, a 
three-part community noted for its 
Indian pueblo, mission and art and 
writing colony. Be sure to visit all 
three sections. Here is Kit Carson 
Memorial State Park. Again, the 


area—like Folsom—is chiefly of his- 


toric note though it does have a pic- 
nic and sports section. Of main in- 


terest in this tree-shaded preserve is 
the grave of the noted pioneer scout, 
Kit Carson. Make a visit, but save 


time for the town’s more enticing 


travel dividends. 
South of Taos, U. S. 64 through 


the canyon of the Rio Grande and 


past modern Indian pueblos to the 


capital city of Santa Fe, full of 


. charm with its adobe buildings, 


Spanish influences and friendly peo- : 


ple. Make this city your base of op- 
erations for the next few days, both 
for local sightseeing and for taking 
side trips to more of the state areas. 


Right in town, on the north side’ 


of the pleasant Plaza, stands El 
Palacio State Monument, better 
known as The Palace of the Goy- 
ernors. The long, low, massive- 
walled adobe structure now houses 
the free, official state museum, a 
highly fascinating treasure-trove of 
pioneer-day lore. There’s the room 
where former Gov. Lew Wallace 
wrote part of Ben Hur, but of great- 
er importance are the other rooms 
which deal with such varied subjects 


One of top recreation areas in western New Mexico, Bluewater Lake State Park off U.S. 66 
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is Indian culture, Spanish life, the 
Mexican period, religion, archeol- 
gy and others. The collections of 
American pioneer and Indian relics, 
Mexican textiles, ecclesiastical vest- 
nents, santos and similar objects, 
»00ks and old manuscripts, early 
spanish tools, and many other ex- 
ubits that ¥ividly sum up the life 
ind philosophy of the city’s storied 
dast may be best described in one 
word: outstanding. 

A highly scenic drive through Lit- 
‘le Tesuque Canyon goes to Hyde 
Park State Park, some 9000 feet up 


on the mountains abéut eight miles ’ 


northwest of the city. Views from 
the park are superb a8 you look out 
over the city, its pine-dotted hills, 
the valley of the Santa Fe River, the 
woodlands of Santa Fe National 
Forest, and the distant Jemez Moun- 
tains. Hyde Park itself, set among 
tall aspens and pines, is an all-year 
recreation area. In summer, you 
may cool off for a few hours or stay 
longer by camping out. There are 
30 picnic units with tables and fire- 
places, seven camping shelters with 
the same facilities, and sites for 
larger groups. There is no charge 


has fishing, swimming, boating, riding, camp and trailer sites, lies at elevation of 7,460 feet. 


for the first three days of camping, 
but $1.00 a day is collected for any 
time you stay beyond that period. 
For more intimate sightseeing, fol- 
low some of the numerous hiking 
trails that thread through the area. 
In winter, go up the mountain to 
the Santa Fe Basin, one of the South- 
west’s leading ski spots. And during 
fall. months, look at the winsome 
aspen foliage displays that mean a 
special treat for visitors. 

Now you begin to move into some 
of the more impressive state pre- 
serves. Drive southeast through 
Glorietta Pass on U. S. 85 and swing 
east to Pecos where, two miles south, 
there’s Pecos State Monument. In 
the Fourteenth Century, this four- 
to-five-storied pueblo was the 
mightiest in the region. When 
Coronado and his men came from 
Mexico in 1540 the settlement had 
some 2,000-2,500 residents. That was 
its heyday. Wars and epidemics 
decimated the village until, in 1838, 
the handful of survivors finally 
abandoned their home. Indian 
legend, however, attributes the de- 
cline to the fact that pueblo inhabi- 
tants failed to appease a huge snake, 


thought to be a beneficent deity and 
kept in a kiva. The snake, deciding 
the people were forsaking the old 
way of life, left the village and the 
site’s fate was sealed. In the mean- 
time, of course, Spanish missionar- 
ies had visited the pueblo and, 
among other things, had built a mis- 
sion in 1617. The ruins of the old 
church remain and comprise one of 
the chief sights. Archeologists have 


partially excavated the rest of the ~ 


ancient village and have unearthed 
many relics including unusual fig- 
urines. With imagination, it’s easy 
to picture what this powerful com- 
munity was once like. The area, by 
the way, is open daily from 9:00- 
5:00 in the summer and 9:00-4:00 
in the winter. 

Before leaving Santa Fe, one oth- 
er side trip beckons. The goal is 
Jemez State Monument. To reach 
it, you might wish to leave the main 
route of U.S. 85 south to Albuquer- 
que and take the loop north, west 
and south via U. S. 64, State 4 and 
State 44 down to Bernalillo north of 
Albuquerque. This adds such divi- 
dends as San Ildefonso Pueblo, the 
atomic energy city of Los Alamos, 
Bandelier National Monument 
with its fine Indian ruins, Valle 
Grande which is the world’s biggest 
volcanic crater but is full of pastoral 
beauty and looks more like a huge 
hill-rimmed valley devoted to cat- 
tle raising, and Indian villages like 
Zia and Santa Ana. Too, another 
state monument can be seen with- 
out making an additional side trip 
from U. S. 85. 

Jemez Monument isn’t large, but 
it certainly is an imposing tribute 
to the diligence of early padres. 
Here, in 1617, the Franciscans built 
one of the region’s most beautiful 
churches, known as the Mission of 
San Jose de Jemez. Prior to that 
time the ancient Indian village of 
Giusewa was the main focal point 
for early travelers. Wars, revolts and 
other troubles soon put an end to 
both the village and mission. Now, 
somewhat screened from the road, 
only a few mounds and_ high 
weathered walls—made of red sand- 
stone and up to eight feet thick—of 
the old mission remain. Note: right 
near the ruins is unusual Soda Dam, 
just off the highway, which—looking 
like a big misshapen mushroom— 
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Between Silver City, Deming off U. S. 260, City of Rocks Park is noted for camping, hiking. 


has been built up by highly mineral- 
ized springs. 

Swinging back to U.S. 85 through 
mountain-backed landscapes, you 
come to Coronado State Monument, 
just below Santa Ana Pueblo and 
near the green-clad banks of the Rio 
Grande. Far across the river rise the 
serrated Sandia Mountains which 
form as nice a backdrop as one 
might ask for this old Tiguex site. 
There are several former village lo- 
cales in the area, but this section is 
generally considered the spot where 
Coronado and his Spanish conquis- 
tadores set up their camp in 1540- 
42. The monument territory con- 
tains two ancient villages: Kuaua 
and Puaray. Some of the box-like 
rooms have been partially restored 
so that their adobe walls look like 
a maze stretching out behind a fine 
museum building. In other places, 
the originally excavated walls, only 
a few inches high, have been left as 
archeologists discovered them. The 
already mentioned museum houses 
especially noteworthy displays deal- 
ing with both the Indian and Span- 
ish periods, and there are many rel- 
ics exhibited. Most unique is the 
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Painted Kiva, now reconstructed, 
which you may enter by a ladder 
and see reproduced versions of some 
of the many ceremonial symbols 
painted on its. underground walls 
centuries ago. 

On the east side of U. S. 85, off 
State 10 near the Sandia Loop Drive 
north of Tijeras and near the moun- 
tain village of San Antonito, is 
Paako State Monument. It’s not as 
imposing as the Coronado Monu- 
ment area, but it does have the ruins 


‘of another pueblo. It’s not certain 


which identifying language the 
tribe spoke, but there’s no doubt the 
village was a going concern when 
the Spaniards arrived in the Six- 
teenth Century. However, sometime 
before 1670 the place was aban- 
doned, and in this century has been 
partially excavated by University 
of New Mexico archeologists. 
About 48 miles south of Albu- 
querque, U. S. 60 connects with 
U. S. 85 at Bernardo. At the junc- 
tion, head east for Mountainair, 
center for exploring three other 
state areas. Cibola National Forest 
and Gran Quivira National Monu- 
ments are extra magnets that should 


not be overlooked. Some twelve — 


miles southwest of Mountainair, 
just off U. S. 60, stands Abo State 
Monument. About seven miles 
north is Quarai State Monument 


while south off State 10 and adjoin- | 


ing the national monument is Gran 
Quivira State Monument. ‘These 
embrace some of the most impres- 
sive early pueblo and mission ruins 
in the state. Red sandstone walls, 
mounds and other remains mark the 
preserves, and you may easily be 
amazed at the amount of work that 
went into their construction. Those 
who wish to remain for a while will 
find camp sites available. 

If you don’t mind dirt roads, 
make a short cut from here via State 
10 and U. S. 54 south to Carrizozo. 
Otherwise, go back to U. S. 85 and 
follow that route south to San 
Antonio and take U. S. 380 east to 
the same town. About an hour’s 
drive east of Carrizozo, you'll roll 
into the town of Lincoln where the 
highway is the main—and almost 
only—street. Here is Lincoln State 
Monument, full of lore of Billy the 
Kid. The roadside Court House 
from which Billy made his famous 
escape—you can see holes in the 
wall’s plaster made by bullets that 
missed him—now is a museum pre- 
serving Indian, Lincoln County 
War and other historic relics. Not 
far away are other structures that 
figured in the county feud, but of 
all, the most interesting is the 
torreon, a round, three-storied 
adobe “blockhouse”’ built by early 
settlers as a refuge against Indian 
raids. It is one of the few such struc- 
tures now remaining in New Mex- 
ico. 
Following U. S. 380 east through 
Roswell and out of the state, you'll 
go by Bottomless Lakes State Park, 
a few miles south of the highway 
about ten miles east of Roswell. 
There are six small lakes in the 
area—the largest of which is Lea 
Lake covering about fifteen acres. 
While the lakes are hardly bottom- 
less, their depthdo range from 45 
to 600 feet. The name was bestowed 
by cowboys who were unable to find 
the bottom of the waters using 
weighted lariats. Of the half-dozen 
lakes—which have such names as 
Pasture, Figure 8, Devil’s Inkwell, 
Mirror and Cottonwood—only Lea 
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ake features swimming. Stone 
ructures around the lake have 
ressing rooms, showers, cafe, curio 
op and the custodian’s abode. 
here is some fishing in the lakes, 
it boating—on rented cycles, row- 
ats, kayaks or aqua cars—is much 
etter. You can hire a horse for 
1.25 an hour and ride along nu- 
erous scenic trails. If you make 
lvance reservations, you may even 
yoy a real chuck-wagon supper. 
yme 50 picnic areas with tables and 
replaces— plus sites for tent and 
ailer c camping—permit Short visits 
‘longer stays. There are no charges 
rr the first three days, but if you 
main additional days, each one 
ill cost $1.00. : 
That leaves three other state 
arks—all of which mean a more 
<tended drive from the main route 
itlined above. Southernmost— 
yout 25 miles northwest of Deming 
t U. S. 260—is the weird land 
led City of Rocks State Park. The 
uge rock formations, known as the 
Kneeling Nun rhyolite tuff,’ re- 
mble the skyline of some natural- 
made city and are quite unusual. 
here are picnicking and camping 
wales for those who wish to linger. 
est bet, though, is to count*on the 
ction as a place to have a picnic 
inch rather than stay overnight. 
Almost due north—south of U. S. 
) a few miles east of Thoreau— 
es Bluewater Lake State Park. Cen- 
al feature is the 320-acre lake that 
ves the preserve its name. Situated 
1 wooded hills at an elevation of 
me 7,460 feet, it is an especially 
ne summer recreation area from 
ine through August. During those 
onths, there’s good swimming, and 
yu can rent horses for riding along 
me of the park’s trails. Since the 
ke is well-stocked with rainbow 
out, try some angling. You may 
nt a boat for 50 cents an hour or 
3.00 a day, plus 50 cents per hour 
- $4.50 a day if you want a motor. 
y all means, bring the makings for 
picnic and stake a claim to one of 
e 40 units with tables and _ fire- 
laces. For a longer stay, camp at 
» charge for the first week, then 
|.00 per day after that, in your 
nt or trailer, or rent a cabin for 
}.50-$6.00 a day. There’s a good 
fe and general store to take care 
eating or recreational supply 
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needs you may acquire to stay over. 

On the other side of the state— 
almost directly east and also off U.S. 
66—is one of the most popular of all 
State areas. It’s Conchas Dam State 
Park, 24 miles north of Newkirk via 
State 129. Here the Canadian River 
is backed up to form the state's larg- 
est sustained body of water—excel- 
lent for boating, water skiing, shore- 
side picnicking and camping, and 
angling for such catches as wall- 
eyed pike, channel catfish, crappie, 
largemouth bass and bluegill. Fa 
cilities for public use are about the 
best in New Mexico. There are two 
main recreation spots with 60 picnic 
units plus plenty of other places for 
camping | and picnicking. Again, 
there is no charge for the first seven 
days, then a fee of $1.00 per day. 
The north recreation section has 24 
trailer set-ups with water and elec- 
tric outlets—fees are $1.00 a day or 
$25.00 a month—and twelve fur- 
nished cabins renting for $5.00 a 
day for two people and $6.00 a day 
for four. The south part has a lodge 
—$6.00 doubles per day—with a cof- 
fee shop. Boats may be rented with 


REACHING SANTA FE 
From New York 
By rail: N.Y. Central or Penn to Chi- 
cago, AT&SF to Lamey, N.M., then 
bus 18 miles to Santa Fe. 
By air: TWA direct to Santa Fe. 


From Chicago 


By rail: AT&SF to Lamey, bus to 
Santa Fe. 
By air: TWA or Continental Airlines. 


From San Francisco 


By rail: AT&SF to Lamey, bus to 
Santa Fe. 
By air: TWA or Continental Airlines. 


or without motors at $4.00-$10.00 
for eight to twelve hours. Stores stock 
fishing, grocery and_ recreational 
supplies, and live bait can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices. 

These, then, are the principal 
state preserves in The Land of En- 
chantment—waiting only for you to 
partake of their rare sights. and 
recreation. Include at least some of 
them on your next Southwestern so- 
journ and you'll be more than en- 
chanted at the vacation rewards that 
come your way. 


Kit Carson Memorial Park has famed frontiersman's grave, is at Taos, N. M., in pueblo country. 


NE MORNING in November, 

1956, a group of men present- 

ed themselves at the spectacu- 
lar glass and stainless steel entrance 
to No. 2 Akademiestrasse, Viennese 
quarters of the Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Wagons-Lits. The six 
men were bone-gaunt and stagger- 
ing-tired. Their clothes were in rags, 
their unshaven faces bore bruises 
and scabs. They looked like dere- 
licts. 

Wagons-Lits is a sleeping car and 
travel company that has been a sym- 
bol of elegance and luxury on three 
continents for more than _three- 
quarters of a century. As the smartly 
uniformed doorman moved to inter- 
cept the men, each of them pro- 
duced a green carte d’identité. The 
guard quickly ushered them into 
the office. The men were Hungar- 
ians who had just escaped the Red 
horror in their homeland. They 
were also members of the world- 
wide Wagons-Lits organization. 
The green card, sesame to the 
guards, vouched for that. Each of 
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welcome 


the 14,000 employes of Wagons-Lits 
carries such a card. In the 38 coun- 
tries and territorial entities of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa where the 
company- operates its sleeping cars, 
dining cars, hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, bars and travel agencies, it 1s 
a kind of fraternal credential en- 
titling its bearer to friendliness and 
help. It is the same in the ten Latin- 
American countries where Wagons- 
Lits maintains tourist offices. 

The Hungarians were no longer 
in the company’s employ. But the 
Vienna office welcomed them, noti- 
fied company headquarters in Paris 
of their escape, provided money, 
food, lodging and medical atten- 
tion. When they were able, they 
were given jobs as conducteurs and 
headwaiters—their former occupa- 
tions. All are happy and in good 
health today. 

Wagons-Lits (the French term 
for sleeping cars) is one of the few 
privately-operated railroad activi- 
ties in Europe, Asia or Africa—and 
one of the few to make money. All 


the national railroads of Europe, 
west of Russia, and those of thir- 
teen Asian and African countries, 
have contracts with Wagons-Lits to 
use its sleeping cars—the way Ameri- 
can railroads use Pullmans. 

Wagons-Lits continues to operate 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. Once it op- 
erated in Russia and China. It was 
possible to board its famous blue 
cars at Paris and get off at Vladivo- 
stok—eleven days and some 7,250 
miles later. Wagons-Lits charged 
$135 for the trip, not including 
meals. It did include shower baths, 
a library, a drugstore, supervised 
games, a coiffeur for both ladies and 
gentlemen, and a medical atten- 
dant. The Waiters wore knee 
breeches, tail coats with brass but- 
tons, and ruffed shirts, as they did 
on other great Wagons-Lits trains. 
But the company withdrew from 
the Communist motherland in 1918 
and from China after the National- 
ist collapse in 1949. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain, Wagons- 
Lits has limited control over operat- 
ng conditions. Personnel, for ex- 
umple, are partially controlled by 
he Communist bureaucrats of the 
ational railways. But Wagons-Lits 
yperates as it is able, under what- 
ever conditions it is compelled to 
ace. 

A few years back, for example, 
elations with the Bulgarians be- 
‘ame so difficult that the celebrated 
simplon-Orient Express had to be 
liverted via Greece. Passengers to 
3ulgaria took local trains to Sofia, 
he capital. The Simplon, named 
fter the famous pass and tunnel in 
he Alps, is a legend among travel- 
rs, the rolling locale for adventure- 
hriller novels, travel books and 
notion pictures. Aboard it may be 
x-crowned heads, spies, smugglers, 
ssorted adventurers, as well as tour- 
sts and businessmen. It is an im- 
vortant link between Western Eu- 
ope and the East, running from 
aris via Switzerland, Italy and 
‘ugoslavia to Athens, or by way of 
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Bulgaria to Istanbul where it con- 
nects on the Asian side of the Bos- 
porus with the luxurious Ankara 
Express and with the Taurus Ex- 
press, which turns south, to terminate 
either at Aleppo in Syria or Bagh- 
dad in Iraq—the lands of history’s 
beginning. You can go with Wa- 
gons-Lits service from Paris to 
Zeus’s Olympus or to Noah’s Ararat. 

For the Simplon to renounce use 
of its main line through the Bul- 
garian capital and principal com- 
mercial city was, of course, a serious 
matter. But Wagons-Lits simply 
asked permission of the Greek rail- 
ways to use an ancient stretch of 
track south of Bulgaria and the 
local trains that ran over it. This 
was granted, Wagons-Lits hitched 
the Simplon cars to the local trains, 
and Sofia was bypassed. When the 
Bulgarians eased their travel regu- 
lations, Wagons-Lits returned. 

The Simplon and Orient Express- 
es aren’t what they once were. 
Neither is the Arlberg-Orient-Ex- 
press that runs from Paris via Zurich 
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to Vienna, Budapest and Bucharest. 
This is because Wagons-Lits can’t 
use its dining cars in the satellite 
countries, and operating conditions 
have changed. Meals are not at all 
like those served on such Wagons- 
Lits magnificents as the great Blue 
Train, which runs from Paris to 
San Remo; the Rome Express; the 
Fleche d’or (Golden Arrow), the 
day train between Paris and the 
English Channel. Heating some- 
times can be a problem, for steam 
systems are not always what they 
should be. In such cases Wagons- 
Lits conducteurs rely on the stoves. 
When the first sleeping cars were 
built 80-odd years ago, they had pot- 
bellied stoves in a compartment 
near one of the entrances. So they 
do today. Open the door of a little 
closet as you enter a Wagons-Lits 
car and you'll see the stove with its 
filled coal bin or an oil burner. It’s 
tradition, occasionally a necessity. 
If the train’s steam system is not yet 
on, or out of whack, the stove is 
fired up, its heat piped through the 
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Wagons-Lits prides itself on Paris- 
prepared cuisine that is 
served on Western Europe trains. 


car and patrons sleep undisturbed. 

But even when curtailed by difh- 
cult circumstances, Wagons-Lits 
service remains essentially what it 
always was—very good indeed. Com- 
plications mean little to an organ- 
ization whose operation has been 
fantastically complicated for 82 
years. The Compagnie Interna- 
tionale des Wagons-Lits et des 
Grands Express Européens, to give 
it its full, grandiloquent title, was 
founded in 1876 by Georges Nagel- 
mackers, a Belgian, after he had 
visited the United States and seen 
Pullman cars in operation. 

Two American companies, that 
of Col. William d’Alton Mann, and 
Pullman challenged Nagelmackers. 
He joined with Mann, who was op- 
erating in England, to fight Pull- 
man, which was also in England, as 
well as Italy. Pullman withdrew 
from the Continental field in 1886, 
leaving Nagelmackers predominant. 
Mann had dropped out some years 
before. 

As the company grew, it made 
contracts with the various national 
railroads to run its sleeping and 
dining cars over their rails in con- 
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Uniformed conducteur in car corridor 
combines duties of U. S. porter, 
conductor, is linguist, legal whiz. 


junction with the great expresses 
which span Europe and Asia, bring- 
ing a kind of unity to the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Wagons-Lits was the 
rolling hotel of luxury and glamour. 
It became, in fact, the legend it is 
today. 

Although it is a Belgian corpora- 
tion, it is directed from Paris, be- 
cause that city is the central point 
for railroad operations in Europe. 
But the general assembly takes place 
in Brussels; its finances are com- 
puted in Belgian francs. All curren- 
cies in which Wagons-Lits must deal 
—Hungarian florins, Spanish pese- 
tas, British pounds, Polish zlotys, 
Dutch guilders, Greek drachmas, 
Egyptian piastres, Portuguese escu- 
dos, French francs, Bulgarian levas, 
Swedish kronor, etc.—must be re- 
duced to Belgian currency before 
any accounting may be made. 

Top administration is interna- 
tional. Because 90 percent of 
Wagons-Lits’ 1,290,000 shares of 
stock outstanding is held in Hol- 
land, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Britain, 
France and Switzerland, its board 
of 22 administrators is recruited 
from these countries. Among them 


Lush accommodations are on famed 
Blue Train, linking Paris with 
San Remo on Italian Riviera. 


are the heads of the Dutch and 
French National Railways. 

Even the famous relationship 
with Thomas Cook, the British 
travel company, is complicated. Ac- 
tually, there is no corporate con- 
nection between Wagons-Lits and — 
Cook, although the sleeping cars 
organization once owned the travel 
agency outright. 

The two organizations are allied 
today. Cook operates its agencies in 
British Commonwealth countries, 
the United States, and a few large 
cities in Europe and Asia; Wagons- 
Lits everywhere else possible, with 
343 travel offices scattered around 
the world. 

Wagons-Lits’ cars operate from 
Oslo to below the equator. The 
famous cars, painted white and 
green to reflect the heat, may be seen 
as far down as Sakania and Eliza- 
bethville in the ‘extreme southerly 
part of Belgian Congo, in Yaounde 
in the Cameroons, Parakou in 
Dahomey, Oreagadougon in French 
West Africa, Bamako in the French 
Sudan, and elsewhere in Africa, 
where the company operates 23 
hotels and restaurants. African 
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Company continually experiments with 
new equipment, as this three- 


decker sleeping compartment. 


train crews are native. They speak 
French, however, something every 
Wagons-Lits conducteur, headwait- 
er, waiter, station attendant, and so 
on, must be able to do, no matter 
where he serves. All wear the fa- 
mous brown uniform with red pip- 
ing, and the little brown peaked 
cap. 

The. cars are painted white in 
Egypt, and in that country and 
Turkey they are equipped with air 
filters to keep out the desert sand. 
Never, officials say, has the company 
had any difficulty in the troubled 
North African nations, nor has it 
been molested in Egypt, despite the 
Suez Canal incident. The company, 
being internationally and privately 
owned, is considered friendly. 

Wagons-Lits buys apples from 
Chile, eggs from Denmark, seafood 
from Kamchatka, oranges from 
South Africa and Spain, fruits from 
California and Israel. In cellars at 
Saint-Ouen, just north of Paris, it 
Maintains a constant stock of one 
million bottles of wine. In Paris it 
prepares food for processing and 
serving in France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
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Typical Wagons-Lits sleeping car 
interior has modern equipment 
in traditional brown-beige colors. 


Portugal. Its waiters serve 7,500 
meals a day out of Paris alone. It 
bakes its own bread (10,000 rolls a 
day just for cars leaving from Paris) 
pies and pastries, makes its own ice 
cream and sausages. It caters the 
meals for twelve airlines in France 
and Africa, and runs and supplies 
the restaurants of airports in these 
areas. 

The Wagons-Lits conducteur com- 
bines the duties of an American 
Pullman porter and conductor. He 
is also valet, serving man and wait- 
er, accountant, enginer and trouble- 
shooter. He makes beds, cleans com- 
partments, takes tickets, serves 
drinks and snacks, keeps records, 
watches the mechanical behavior of 
his car. Besides being a linguist— 
some conducteurs speak eight lan- 
guages—he must be banker, lawyer 
and diplomat. In every Wagons-Lits 
car is a bulletin with the day’s rates 
of exchange, posted for the passen- 
ger’s information. 

Conducteurs and headwaiters 
carry boxes and pouches filled with 
currency and silver, exchanging 
Austrian schillings into Yugoslav 
dinars, French francs into Italian 


lire, etc., and doing it quickly and 
efficiently. That’s the banker part. 
They must know the laws of the 
various countries because they take 
care of the passenger’s passport and 
other papers. Their prestige is such 
that it is rare indeed, west of the 
Iron Curtain, when a Wagons-Lits 
traveler is bothered by either immi- 
gration or customs people. 

Georges Maceau, a French jour- 
nalist, likes to tell of one of those 
rare occasions. He had been skiing 
in the Austrian Alps and was on his 
way home. The French customs 
agent seized him because he and 
his wife had not declared their skis, 
although these had been used many 
times. Escorting Maceau from the 
train in the icy night—he was clad 
only in pajamas, overcoat and ski 
boots—the official demanded 20,000 
francs for the alleged infraction. 
Maceau didn’t have 20,000 francs. 
The conducteur, who had been 
holding the train and comforting 
Maceau’s wife, did. Although he 
had never seen Maceau before, he 
paid the fine and told him to send 
the money when he thought of it. 
And he apologized because he had 
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been unable to prevent annoyance 
to one of his passengers! 

Wagons-Lits enjoys almost mysti- 
cal trust and loyalty from its per- 
sonnel. At the end of World War I, 
employes from the defeated nations, 
most of whom had been cut off from 
Paris for years, converged on head- 
quarters and brought with them a 
complete accounting of operations 
in their countries during the war. 

French conducteurs had stayed 
with their cars, frequently at the 
risk of their lives—especially toward 
the end of the war, with round-the- 
clock bombing by the Allies of 
strategic French railway stations. 
Many French employes of Wagons- 
Lits were underground workers. Be- 
fore Vichy France was occupied 
they acted as couriers, smuggling 
letters from Paris into so-called 
Free France in the trash and gar- 
bage of the restaurant cars. People, 
too, were smuggled out in Wagons- 
Lits cars. 

The company lost 900 cars during 


the war, but because of the alertness 


of its employes and friends was able 


to recover and renovate 500 of these. 
Today Wagons-Lits, with 1,200 cars, 
which is appreciably below its pre- 
war level, is nevertheless transport- 
ing more people than it ever did. 
Despite the formidable competition 
of the airplane, Wagons-Lits carried 
almost 2,000,000 passengers in 1956, 
as compared with 1,338,350 in 1938, 


when 1,738 cars were in operation. . 


New cars are being built constantly 
to meet the demand—the company 
uses profits to rebuild. New cars are 
of stainless steel, some of them dou- 
ble-decked after the fashion of cer- 
tain American Pullmans. 
Wagons-Lits is the only railroad 
company on earth that supplies sea- 
sickness bags to its passengers—for 
the crossing of the English Channel, 
which can be one of the most turbu- 
lent bodies of water in the world. 
The company also provides port- 
able chapels, equipped with altars, 
religious vestments, crucifixes, chal- 
ices, candlesticks, etc., for pilgrims 
on their way to Rome, Lourdes and 


other holy places. Pilgrimages are 
big business. A few years ago Wa- 
gons-Lits was asked to transport and 
arrange for the housing of 150,000 
men, all of them French and all of 
them former prisoners of war, who 
were going to Lourdes on a pilgrim- 
age of thanksgiving. It. took almost 
a year to organize. The company 
carried L108 groups in 41 trains and 
in buses to the famous shrine and 
back again. 

Not long ago an American wom- 
an, troubled with insomnia, was 
lying in her berth on the Blue 
Train, musing on Wagons-Lits. 
About 3:00 a.m. she was so over- 
whelmed by memories of her years 
of travel on the famous blue cars 
that she summoned the conducteur 
and handed. him a check for 100,000 
francs, directing that the money be 
distributed among railway employes 
as a token of her gratitude for the 
pleasure she had experienced over 
the years in traveling on French 
trains. 

Wagons-Lits affects people like 
that. @ 
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AD TO SAY, Civilization with its timeclocks and noon-whistles leaves little 
time for the proper appreciation of lunch. The pagan Polynesians knew 
better and travelers Hawaii-bound should include in their island itinerary 

at le4st one Juwaw (pronounced: loo-ow) , where a typical menu might feature 
pork, poi, pineapple, sweet potatoes and salmon, all wrapped in palm leaves 
and roasted in baking pits called 7mus. Seated on straw mats, the most devoted 
Emily Post followers have been known to lick their fingers over this South Sea 
snack. For added details, turn the page. 
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<< Women’s work in preparation for 
§ luau includes weaving palm-frond mats 
A for diners to perch upon. 


Modern innovation of wire mesh prevents 
pig, sweet potatoes from being 
scorched on hot stones of imu. 


_. Porous, pre-heated stones are stuffed 
} into porker before popping him 
_{ into hot coals of deep roasting pit. 


Vegetables such as sugar cane, coconuts 
are readied for roasting with 
fish in second, smaller pit. 


Cooked in their own juices, fish, 
chopped cocoanuts will accompany roast 


pork to please diner’s palates. 
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Salmon, tuna are prepared by wrapping 
them in palm leaves for protection 
while they are roasting. 


Full-course luaus often last into 
evening, include entertainment 
to relax replete diners. 
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BY MARTIN MURPHY 


Bogota, Colombia's 8,500-foot-high capital, has spring clime all year. 


Ecuador's Andean Quito can be easily reached 


FOVHREE OF THE most accessible 
countries in South America— 
-™ for the North American trav- 
eler, at least—are Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru. These fascinating 
nations offer a wealth of scenic in- 
terest and entertainment possibili- 
ties plus agreeable climate that 
make them particularly desirable 
vacation spots. Moreover, for trav- 
elers with limited time, they make 
an excellent introduction to the vast 
continent of South America. 
Bogota, capital of Colombia, is 
less than eleven hours away by air 
from New York. Quito, in Ecuador, 
is a thirteen-and-a-half-hour flight, 
and Lima, in Peru, can be reached in 
under eighteen hours. Twice-weekly 
service is provided ‘wy Avianca (Co- 
lombia National Airways) on its 
El Inca flights, both first-class and 
tourist. First-class, roundtrip fare 
from New York to Bogota is $406.80, 
and tourist $328. Quito runs $529.20 
first-class, $413 tourist, with Lima 
tabbed at $714.60 for first class, 
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dous contrast. Barranquilla is a 
busy port town. Not far down the 
coast is the old walled city of Car- 
tagena, whose forts often defended 
the town against sixteenth- and sey- 
enteenth-century pirates seeking 
plunder. Bogota has many old colo- 
nial buildings dating from the pre- 
Bolivar era, and because of its cul- 
tural interests it is often referred to 
as the “Athens of America.’ At an 
altitude of 8,500 feet, Bogota is the 
highest city in Colombia, as well 
as the largest with a population of 
800,000. : 
One of the very special sights 
near Bogota is the Senor de Mon- 
serrate, a glistening white chapel 
atop a 2,000-foot peak overlooking 
the city. It is reached by cable car. 
About 30 miles from the city is the 
incredible Zipaquira Salt Mine, in 
which a fabulous chapel has been 
carved. [See TRAVEL, Oct , 1957] 
Colombia’s wealth has made it a 


by air from U. S., is surrounded by Indian towns. 


$561.40 in the tourist category. 
Colombia actually has a combi- 
nation of climates, being tropical 
on the coast and eternally spring- 
like in the mountains where Bogota 
is located. The most purely Spanish 
of all the South American countries, 
Colombia is not yet overrun by 
tourists. In terms of natural re- 
sources, Colombia is one of the 
richest countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, but it is nonetheless 
a land where U. S. travelers can live 
comfortably on $10.00 a day. In 
Bogota or in the coastal cities of 
Barranquilla or Cartagena, a single 
room in a luxury hotel costs only 
about $5.00. A full-course dinner 
with wine and filet mignon is sel- 
dom more than $1.75. For.a bargain 
in precious stones, emeralds, rang- 
ing in price from $100 to $300 for 
a square-cut stone, are much cheap- 
er than in the U. S. Such prices do 
much to even out your budget in 
conjunction with air fares. 
Colombian cities offer tremen- 
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Market day in Otavalo, Ecuador, brings color- 
fully garbed Indians to sell bargain wares. 


dynamic country, progressing vigor- 
ously while retaining much of its 
colonial charm. 

Directly south of Colombia is 
Ecuador, where the Andes Moun- 
tains virtually divide the nation 
into three uniquely separate enti- 
ties. Higher even than Bogota is 
Quito, the capital, at an altitude of 
almost 9,500 feet. It has a popula- 
tion of about 250,000. Combined 
with its old-world charm and inex- 
pensive accommodations, Quito is 
another unspoiled delight for the 
tourist seeking an attractive vaca- 
tion spot. With its Spanish colonial 
churches, old white adobe houses 
with red-tiled roofs and cobbled 
streets, the city has retained more 
of its Castilian atmosphere than 
any other on the continent. This 
is due, in part, to its isolated loca- 
tion on an Andean plateau, sur- 
rounded by a magnificent backdrop 
of volcano peaks. 

As in centuries past, Quito is the 
religious and political center of 
Ecuador. It has a special charm 
which blends the old with the new— 
where Indians in their traditional 
costumes can be seen on the streets 
side by side with smartly-gowned 
women. Along with its colonial rel- 
ics, Quito has airfields, night clubs, 
excellent theaters, modern hotels 
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and a society with a sophisticated 
outlook. 

Ranging out from Quito are 
many exciting sights, including the 
extraordinary Indian market at 
near-by Otavalo, where the tourist 
may purchase bargains in every- 
thing from wool to jewelry. Further 
into the interior there are the beau- 
tiful garden cities, such as Ambato, 
on the edge of the jungle. 

South of Ecuador lies Peru, an- 


cient land of the Incas and the Span- » 


ish Conquistadors. Peru also offers 
the traveler an ideal combination 
of climate, historic sights and mod- 
est expense. The capital, Lima, has 
a population of more than 1,000,000 
and a marvelous year-round average 
temperature of about 70 degrees. 
Lima has been the center of several 
successive important cultures over 
the centuries. Among the earliest 
monarchs of Peru were the Incas, 
who made Lima the center of their 
far-flung empire during the Elev- 
enth Century. In the Sixteenth 
Century, Pizarro and a band of 
hardy adventurers established the 
center of a Spanish Empire at Lima. 

Lima has preserved much of the 
flavor of her original personalities. 
The old part of the city is reminis- 
cent of Seville in Spain, and every- 
where are art treasures and land- 
marks from the Incas and the 
Spaniards. For the tourist less in- 
terested in monuments, the city of- 
fers a whirl of social activity in 
excellent hotels, fine restaurants, 
and nearby beach and mountain 
resorts. The best hotels, with every 
modern facility, have rooms from 
$4.00 single and $7.00 double. Sea- 
food dishes are among the best in 
the world. Lima citizens prefer their 
food highly seasoned, and visitors 
with similar tastes have a variety of 
excellent restaurants from which to 
choose. 

Further underscoring the Spanish 
heritage of Lima are bullfights 
throughout most of the year in the 
city. During the peak season of 
October through December (Lima’s 
spring) top toreros come from ey- 
erywhere to participate. For those 
who love sand and surf, there are 
splendid beaches just a few miles 
from the center of town. Even dur- 
ing the Lima winter, residents can 
find the warm sun only an hour’s 


drive away in the Andes foothills. 

All around Lima are the fabulous 
remains of the ancient societies, 
plus the colorful life of provincial 
Peru. At Pacchamac, about twenty 
miles out of town, are extraordinary 
Inca ruins. But one of the most awe- 


some sights in South America is the | 


mountain-top sanctuary of Inca 
rulers in. distress. It is known as 
Machu Picchu, and is about a six- 
hour trip from Lima by rail and air. 
[See TRaveEL, Feb. 1957.] Here are 
magnificent ruins with temples, 
houses, and a strangely cut stone 
altar where the priests “tied the 
sun” at times of the equinoxes, all 
overlooking the fantastically beauti- 
ful Sacred Valley. 

As an introductory inspection, 
however, of South America’s charms, 
the three west coast capitals are un- 
paralleled for a combination of 
quaintness and cosmopolitanism. 
Bogota, being in a conveniently 
straight line directly south of New 
York, is an ideal site for your initial 
South American sightseeing, and 
Quito is only two and a half hours 
beyond by air. 

Marking its 38th year of opera- 
tion, and thus the oldest airline in 
the Americas, Avianca now also op- 
erates its El Inca flights out of 
Miami for traveler convenience— 
and additional savings. 

Although the continent of South 
America seems remote to most, a 
comparison of flight times and ex- 
penditures with other areas may 
spark a few surprises and lead you 
to the contented conclusion that a 
South American trio of capitals 
should be the next enchantment on 
your itinerary, @ 


SPECIAL. SAVINGS 


HERE IS now a 30-day excursion 

fare around South America 
available on Avianca from New York 
to Lima, then to Buenos Aires by 
Panaera, and northbound from 
Buenos Aires to New York via Pan 
American World Airways. This circle 
trip is $768.60 first class, $638.40 
tourist class. Thus for only $54.00 
more first class or $77.00 tourist class 
above the New York-Lima roundtrip 
tourist fare, you can have transpor- 
tation all the way around South 
America. 
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S ONE WHO has a deeply rooted 


affection for Japan and its peo- 

‘ple, I want to forewarn you 
that, unfortunately, some distress- 
ing things are likely to hit the new- 
comer in his first moments, especial- 
ly if he arrives by air at the capital’s 
Haneda Airport. 

I refer, initially, to Tokyo Street 
traffic, which is quite the worst in 
the world for mad confusion and for 
unceasing, cacophonous noise. The 
city fairly swarms with medium- 
sized and midget taxis, each con- 
spicuously marked, according to its 
size and comfort, 70, 80 or 100, 
meaning that for 70, 80 or 100 yen 
(19, 22 or 28 U. S. cents) they will 
carry the customer two kilometers— 
one and a quarter miles. These 
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Entertainers, companions, geishas undergo long apprenticeship. 


demons of the road, appropriately 
nicknamed kamikazes, dash hither 
and yon as if all the devils in the 
Shinto armory were after them, and 
their drivers use only one hand for 
the wheel, the other being almost 
constantly on the horn. This bed- 
lam of capital traffic, coupled with 
the undistinguished Western garb 
of 95 per cent of the populace and 
with the endless drab miles of the 
outer city’s streets, lined with non- 
descript buildings of one and two 
stories, provides a series of initial 
shocks that bring disappointment 
and distress to dreamy-eyed tourists. 
They have expected a city replete 
with colorful, exotic scenes and gen- 
tle, kimono-clad Madame Butter- 
flies but they find a roaring, rattling 
quasi-Western metropolis where ey- 
erybody seems more in a hurry than 
in New York. And what with new 
buildings and subway construction 
all over the city, even the main 
streets—excepting only the Ginza 
and a few other arteries—are often 
a mess of obstacles. 

I’ve told the worst first, with de- 
liberate intent, in the hope that 
when these adverse features make 
their impact on you you'll find it 
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easier to keep your balance and hold 
your judgment of Japan in reserve. 
Let’s see what happens immediately 
after this first distressing impact. 

Your kamikaze ride in Tokyo-ter- 
minates, if you’re lucky, at Hotel 
Imperial, the world-known master- 
piece of Frank Lloyd Wright, which 
is and will long remain the un- 
rivaled nerve center of American 
tourism in Japan. Your first shock 
on the joy side of the scales is that 
although you are an obvious tourist 
of tourists, an easy mark for the 
predatory, the taxi driver expects no 
tip. If change is coming to you, he 
forks it over promptly, unquestion- 
ingly, and is gone with the wind 
before you can collect your senses. 

At the hotel, you’re greeted by 
deep bows from the waist, and after 
you've registered a boy takes your 
bags, perhaps on the long, long cor- 
ridor-trek to the new building, and 
he disappears while you’re fumbling 
for your money. If you chase after 
him and offer him a tip he'll likely 
refuse it, again with a deep bow. At 
any rate that’s exactly what hap- 
pened in my case. 

The Imperial, like all other 
major hotels in Japan, whether of 


Vanishing Ainu race are Japan's equivalent of American Indians. 


Western or Japanese type, has a ten 
per cent service charge, and you'll 
be amazed to find that this really 
and genuinely is “in lieu of tips,” as 
various notices tell you. In Euro- 
pean hotels you see such notices, 
too, but they usually don’t mean 
what they say, and personnel make 
it clear that something more is ex- 
pected. Japanese restaurants, bars 
and coffee houses add no service 
charge, nor do the waiters expect 
any tips. They are paid for their 
services and that’s that. The same 
tipless custom prevails in barber 
shops and beauty parlors. 

We've all heard since we were 
in kindergarten that the Japanese 
are a polite race but perhaps we’ve 
thought of it as a merely formal pre- 
tense or, in the case of shopkeepers 
or servants, an obsequious fawning. 
Believe me, this politeness is warm, 
genuine, fascinating. 

In the elevators of hotels and of- 
fice buildings the girl operator bows 
to each incoming guest. In large de- 
partment stores, where you are lift- 
ed by escalators, you’ll usually find 
a uniformed girl at each floor bow- 
ing and murmuring words of wel- 
come. On every stratum of Japanese 
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Takasaki City has Goddess of Mercy's memorial. 


life, in every financial bracket and 
at every level of age and education, 
this practice of courtesy*is innate 
and unfaltering. You'll especially 
enjoy it as practiced by the dainty 
pint-sized waitresses and chamber- 
maids in all hotels. 

We've always heard 
Japanese are an artistic race but 
perhaps we've had no conception of 
the compelling importance of beau- 
ty to them. In a Japanese inn, the 
ordinary native guest doesn’t mind 
very much if he’s cold, as he will be 
two-thirds of the year, and certainly 
he would not expect sybaritic com- 
forts such as a private bath, but he 
cares very much that his room shall 
be decorated with one beautiful 
scroll or dreamy painting, not a lot 
of them, and that he may view a 
lovely miniature garden, perhaps 
with a single, artistically groomed 
pine tree and a moss-covered stone 
lantern beneath it. 

We've heard that Japan is over- 
populated and still increasing at 
the alarming rate of a million net 
gain a year but when we see Japan's 
children we’re inclined to leave that 
worry to government statisticians 
for we are enthralled by these young- 
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sters. Education is on a very high 
level, with a national literacy of 98 
per cent, despite the frightening 
complexities of the written lan- 
guage, and it always involves much 
sightseeing under the guidance of 
teachers. At every famous palace, 
shrine and temple in the whole land 
we see swarms of school children, 
both boys and girls, being herded 
along. The boys all wear black uni- 
forms and caps, while the girls all 
wear navy blue uniforms with neat 
sailor ‘collars, so that no distinction 
of wealth or class can be noticed. In- 
variably the children are eager and 
full of bounce. In any given group, 
at any given moment, you'll see that 
at least half of them are laughing 
at something, for laughter is of the 
essence of Japanese youth and al- 
most anything is likely to tickle 
them. The girls will especially catch 
and hold your attention, for they 
seem more Oriental than Japanese 
dolls. In most cases the younger ones 
wear their shiny black hair in a 
sharply angled Dutch cut and _ be- 
neath this are their clear, star-bright 
faces with slits for eyes that all but 
close tight when they laugh. They'll 
be quite as interested in you as you 


Cormorant anglers use tight neck-strings that prevent birds from swallowing catch. 


are in them, and as English is a com- 
pulsory study in all schools, the 
bolder ones, bent on giving their 
knowledge an airing, will call out, 
“Haro. Good morning. Thank you 
very much,” and then giggle fit to 
burst. Haro you recognize as Hello, 
the labial / sound being difficult for 
them to acquire. 

We've heard that Fujiyama is a 
beautiful mountain, but what we’ve 
heard and what we've seen in pic- 
tures hardly prepares us for the 
overwhelming grandeur of it as 
seen, for instance, from Hakone, on 
the shore of a like-named lake. From 
here we see one white-crested cone 
soaring 12,500 feet into the Japa- 
nese blue and another, its reflection, 
plunging cone-first into the lake. 

We've heard a lot about Geisha 
girls and since the coming of The 
Teahouse of the August Moon most 
Americans are finally aware that 
these young ladies are in no sense 
prostitutes. In the chief center and 
habitat of Geishaism, which is 
Kyoto, not Tokyo, the girls, one and 
all, are said to view with contempt 
any smirching of their role as artists 
of song, dance and pretty conversa- 
tion. 


SHF/ 


In a tiny tempura restaurant of 
Kyoto named Ki Bun—meaning 
Pleasant Letter—at the invitation of 
Japanese friends, I discovered 
Geisha art and found it truly charm- 
ing. It was clearly sophisticated and 
yet paradoxically ingenuous as well. 

Tempura fare is shrimps, smelts, 
squid, mushrooms, peppers, chunks 
of sweet potato and so forth, all 
dipped in turn into a kettle of siz- 
zling deep fat and fried to a turn be- 
fore the eyes of the guests. We sat on 
the floor opposite the chef, the 
Japanese all tucking their legs neat- 
ly under them while I alone sought 
awkwardly to dispose of my undis- 
ciplined American legs. When my 
hosts noticed what a heavy business 
I was making of it they politely 
piled four or five cushions into a 
sort of throne and on this I sat in 
comfort, fairly licking my chops at 
the delicious fragrance of the fried 
delicacies. 

I was flanked on both sides by 
Geisha girls and at the end of the 
low table sat Mama-san, ever alert 
to make the evening a success. The 
girl on my right, I learned, was 
named Masu Gi Ku, meaning In- 
creasing Joy Forever, while the girl 
on my left was Ko Take, or Little 
Bamboo. Increasing Joy Forever 
was only fifteen and she was of that 
group called Maiko Girls, which 
means roughly Junior Geisha or Ap- 
prentice Geisha, for all Maiko Girls 
are under twenty. This one was ex- 
tremely shy and she had exactly four 
words of English conversation, 
“Thank you very much,” which she 
used often. Little Bamboo had 
reached the advanced age of 22 and 
she was a full-fledged Geisha Girl, 
as gay as a lark and volubly eager 
to please. Her English was hardly 
more fluent than that of Masu Gi 
Ku but she had a few gems of 
French, spoken in an accent even 
worse than mine, which she brought 
forth and shot at me like arrows 
from a conversational quiver. After 
the meal, both girls sang and 
danced, accompanied by Mama-san 
on her tinkling samisen, and they 
were grace personified. Their hands 
wove stories quite as intricate as 
those told by the hula gestures of 
Hawaiian dancers. 

I am trying to present an objec- 
tive balance of travel rather than a 
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Killing tame deer at Nara, Japan's capital 1,200 years ago, was once punishable by death. 


travelogue, but the more I see of 
Japan the more I love this land and 
find the balance leaning heavily to 
the Joy side of the scales, so I must 
mention, if only in syllabus form, 
some of these delightful features 
along with occasional distressing 
ones. 

As in Tokyo, let’s take the dark 
side first. The roads, by and large, 
are narrow and definitely poor for 
motoring. Many long stretches of 
those you'll want to use are bumpy 
and many are very dusty or muddy, 
according to the season. Also, they 
are crowded with innumerable 
buses—there are about half as many 
of these behemoths registered in 
Japan as there are private cars—and 
your driver must constantly battle 
with them. I speak of “your driver” 
since the U-Drive car rental system 
has not yet reached Japan. Facing 
up to this roadbuilding problem, 
the national and provincial govern- 
ments have now embarked on an 
ambitious ten-year plan of highway 
development and one trunk road of 
utmost importance to tourism, a 
300-mile speedway between Tokyo 
and Kyoto, is already started. 

Trains even the transportation 


balance for they are splendidly run 
and their universal punctuality is 
proverbial in Japan. It is not far- 
fetched to assert that you really may 
set your watch by them. The coaches 
are substantially of American type, 
though the seats are often in pairs, 
facing each other, and they are 
slightly narrower than in the U. S. 
as the Japanese physique is smaller. 
Many fast .“name trains,” such 
as Tsubame (Swallow), Hato 
(Pigeon), Kamome (Seagull) and 
Hinoyama (Flaming Volcano) , are 
of special design, with forward-fac- 
ing, reclining chairs, inviting you 
to sleep, if you can bear to miss the 
lovely scenery. This scenery, by the 
way, is unclouded by smoke on the 
long main line from Tokyo through 
Kyoto and Osaka to Kobe, and elec- 
trification is being steadily extend- 
ed on this and other lines. 

A notable feature of Japan is its 
very numerous spas of hot mineral 
water, such as Ito, Hakone and 
Atami on Honshu Island, Beppu on 
Kyushu and Noboribetsu on Hok- 
kaido. In these and countless other 
spas natural hot water is piped di- 
rectly into the bathrooms of the 
hotels, especially in the Japanese 
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Traditional Japanese festivals, as this one at Mega shrine in Himeji City, are centuries old. 


inns, which are called ryokan, anda 
hot bath awaits you at any hour 
you choose to take it. * 

Before jumping into the tank- 
like tiled tub you stand, or sit on a 
stool, beside it to soap, wash and 
rinse yourself thoroughly, the tub 
being intended solely for a long, 
clean soak. Your trim little Japanese 
maid will be happy to scrub your 
back and she will think no more of 
your nakedness than if you were a 
spaniel. 

The larger and more tourist-con- 
scious inns have some rooms with 
private bath and also good-sized 
public pools of hot water where 
men and women and boys and girls 
bathe and splash about together in 
nudist modesty without the least 
trace of self-consciousness. Western- 
ers, especially women, often balk at 
entering such a pool, an attitude 
scarcely comprehensible to the 
Japanese. I have to admit that in 
some of the more conspicuous re- 
sorts on Honshu, the main island, 
this traditional custom of mixed 
bathing has somewhat declined, but 
in remote regions, especially the 
northern island of Hokkaido, it is 
still going as strongly as ever. In 
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Noboribetsu Spa, for instance, in 
the huge steam bath of a first-class 
Japanese inn called Daiichi Taki- 


moto, I bathed in the raw with some - 


200 others, all Japanese except my- 
self. There were families, honey- 
moon couples, men, women, chil- 
dren, all guiltless of fig leaf or 
bikini, though small wash cloths 
were carried by each. While I sat 
there, at least 75 teen-age school- 
girls entered, as an excursion group, 
and it seemed to me that the teen- 
age boys who were already there 
didn’t bat an eye. They had seen 
plenty of undraped girls before. 
Cultured pearls are certainly 
among Japan’s most glamorous fea- 
tures and few American tourists can 
resist buying them. The industry 
was founded by Kokichi Mikimoto 
whose grandson is now president of 
the celebrated Mikimoto Company. 
Cultured pearls are produced by in- 
serting tiny irritants within the 
shells of the oysters, causing the 
bivalves such annoyance that they 
surround the irritant with layer 
after layer of nacre. Great human 
skills and endless patience are re- 
quired to win the oyster’s coopera- 
tion. If the irritant is too trouble- 


-” 


some the oyster may eject it. If it is 


.too insignificant, it may ignore it al- 


together. In any case, it requires 
from three to five years to produce 
a pearl of quality. 

In Ago Bay and five other adja- 
cent bays, not far from Nagoya, lie 
the Mikimoto Pearl Farms, and here 
I watched the whole process of 
manufacture. Hundreds of girls and 
young men, working in total, con- 
centrated silence, perform the vari- 
ous delicate operations. The irritant 
is a tiny pinhead of hard, round 
shell cut from+oddly—a Mississippi 
River mussel, or “pig toe,’ and with 
it is inserted a tiny morsel of live 
tissue from a “sacrificed oyster’’ to 
help the worker-oyster get started 
making nacre. This is only the bar- 
est beginning, for the oyster must 
be nursed through years of hazards 
from too-cold water, from too much 
rain which can sweeten the water 
and kill it, from plankton masses 
which sometimes absorb the oxygen 
and suffocate it, and from enemies 
in the sea. But the Mikimoto folk 
are expert nurses and their oysters 
regularly produce at least one ton 
of perfect pearls a year. 

The market price of a good, sin- 
gle-strand, matched-pearl necklace 
in the Mikimoto shops throughout 
Japan is from about 35,000 to 350,- 
000 yen, being roughly $100 to 
$1,000, but for bona fide tourists 
whose yen have been legally bought 
at the government’s fixed rate of ex- 
change, a sixteen per cent tax is de- 
ducted from these prices. Double 
and triple-strand necklaces are pro- 
portionately higher in cost and in-- 
dividual pearls of exceptional size 
and unusual color or luster are 
heavily priced. A pair of them, per- 
fectly matched, may sometimes sell 
for as much as 100,000 yen, or even 
more. “Accidental” pearls of the 
traditional old type are, of course, 
infinitely dearer, but to most of us it 
seems strange that when the same 
creature makes the same product in 
the same way, but due to an irritant 
that nature instead of man _ has 
planted in him, its work should be 
worth ten or twenty times as much 
in the world’s markets. In any case, 
Kokichi Mikimoto, who was born 
90 years ago, was certainly one of 
history’s most fabulous and undis- 
courageable pioneers of industry. 
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@ SPECTACULAR NEW YORK 
© A CALIFORNIA TOUR 
@ AMERICA’S CAPITAL 


Own and show a panorama of the thrill- 
ing spots that make New York famous 

. . sightseeing souvenirs from Hollywood 
and Vine to San Francisco . .. and a 
fascinating tour of Washington, D. C. in 
Cherry Blossom time! 


8mm projector owners can have the 
added enjoyment of purchasing these 
brand new travelogs in 83MM COLOR... 


at low, low prices too! 
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SPECIFY TITLE AND EDITION 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
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japan 


He was not the first man to try but 
he was the first to succeed. A Ger- 
man pioneer before him had tried: 
for years and had finally pro- 
nounced the idea “utterly imprac- 
ticable.’””’ The Mikimoto patent or 
monopoly has run out and now oth- 
er firms in Japan and other coun- 
tries, including France, are produc- 
ing cultured pearls, but the name 


Mikimoto remains as bright as its” 


product. 

For sheer oddity, nothing in Japa- 
nese industry can surpass that of 
cormorant fishing for miniature but 
trout-like fishes called ayu. This is 
practiced every year from May 11 to 
October 15 in the Nagara River, 
north of Nagoya, and I can say with 
confidence that it is one of the most 
interesting spectacles in the whole 
world’s tourist calendar. Every eve- 
ning except those of full moon, 


when the men relax for celebra- , 


tions, fishing boats pull out from 
the river port of Gifu accompanied 
by tourist boats gaily decked with 
paper lanterns. 

Each cormorant boat is manned 
by a crew of three or four. The mas- 
ter, wearing a queer old ceremonial 
helmet and, of all things, a grass 
skirt, for this industry has been tra- 
ditional for more than a thousand 
years, takes up his position at the 
boat’s bow. He controls twelve cor- 
morants,. each on a tether about 
twelve feet long, while his mate, if 
the fishing is good, similarly con- 
trols six to eight birds. A third man 
keeps a decoy fire blazing brilliantly 
in an iron basket protruding from 
the bow and a fourth man steers the 
craft. Ayu in their thousands rush 
to see what the bright light is all 
about and then the master and mate 
send their tethered birds out to 
make their catch. Unfortunately for 
the birds, each one has a cord tied 
tightly around the base of his long 
neck, so he cannot swallow his catch, 
but this frustration seems never to 
affect his gallant eagerness. When 
he has gorged his neck, but not his 
stomach, master or mate hauls him 
aboard and forces him to disgorge. 
Generally fifteen to thirty small ayu 
are squeezed from his swollen gullet 
into the boat and then he is 
launched for the next frustrating 


SAN FRANCISCO TO JAPAN 


By sea: American President Line’s 
President Hoover, mainly first class, 
charges $610 and up one way. Space 
on Ivaran and Barber-Wilhelmsen 
lines’ passenger- cargo vessels. one | 
way, one class, is $575 up. APL’s 
Presidents Cleveland, Wilson have 
special economy roundtrip tourist for | 
students of $790. Ships sail to Yoko- 
hama. ~ 
By air: Japan Air Lines, Pan Am 
roundtrips are $1,150 first class, 
$878.40 tourist, to Tokyo. 


catch. A good cormorant can catch 
ten to fifteen pounds of fish each 
evening. - 

You'd think the birds would tire 
of this unprofitable game but they 
never seem to do so. In fact, they 
give every evidence of pride in their 
work. One veteran, always stationed 
in the place of honor at the bow, 


"is the respected chief of the flock 


and each bird under him is num- 
bered and has his proper place in 
the line. The demands of protocol 
are strict and if Bird 7, for instance, 
were to attempt to sneak into the 
position of Bird 6 or Bird 5, a terri- 
ble fracas would ensue and Number 
7 would be quickly shown his prop- 
er place. 

Japan is a tourist country of the 
future, and the early future at that. 
The coming of the jet planes in 
1960 or 1961 will give it a tremen- 
dous impetus. Already the national 
Japan Tourist Association (JTA) 
and the semi-official government- 
subsidized agency called the Japan 
Travel Bureau (JTB) are as effi- 
ciently organized as are their oppo- 
site numbers in any country of Eu- 
rope. The JTA, with headquarters 
in Tokyo, fosters travel to and with- 
in Japan and has information of- 
fices in New York, Toronto, San 
Francisco and Honolulu. The JTB 
sells tickets, makes reservations and 
outlines tours. This busy and fast- 
growing organization has recently 
opened offices in New York and Los 
Angeles and niaintains nearly 300 
local offices in Japan itself. 

The tourist current is setting 
strongly toward Japan, and _ those 
lucky ones who can come now or 
soon, ahead of the rush, will do 
themselves a favor they'll never for- 
get. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLIN ERS ODDS AND INNS 


Lantana Colony Club Is Bermuda’s Latest Multi-Unit Inn EF 


-OTELS BY any other name are 
H sull hotels and sBermuda- 
bound travelers will find all 
the expected facilities thereof at the 
Lantana Colony Club, providing 
only that they appear after March 15 
when the new island hostelry cele- 
brates its Grand Opening. 

The club-hotel features thirteen 
chalet-style cottages ringing a land- 
scaped shoreline that has 2,000 feet 
of waterfront. Spread out before a 
club house, the cottages are du- 
plexed into two suites, each with 
bedroom, living room, bath and 
patio at $40.00 double, $25.00 sin- 
gle daily. Studio suites have bed/ 
sitting rooms, bath and patio for 


$38.00, $36.00, and $34.00 per cou- 
ple, $25.00 single. Rates are based 
on modified American Plan, which 
offers breakfast and dinner. 

All suites have that modern ne- 
cessity, air-conditioning, and are 
equipped with private phone, radios 
(there is no TV in Bermuda) and 
kitchenettes, where breakfast-to-or- 
der is prepared by maids between 
8:00-10:30 a.m. Luncheons, a la 
carte, are served in the club house, 
which contains a lounge, cocktail 
bar and dining room. 

Among the sporting facilities are 
a snack-and-drink bar located in a 
beach pavilion near the swimming 
pool and pitch-and-putt golf. 


Building Boom Finds Hotel Berlins Burgeoning All Over 


ERLIN is the watchword for 
B hotel building throughout 
Germany these days with Ho- 

tel Berlin recently opened in Ham- 
burg, another Hotel Berlin sched- 
uled for April | opening in—of all 
places—Berlin and the world’s larg- 
est hotel corporation preparing to 
open its $6,000,000, 350-room Ber- 
lin Hilton in 1958. The April | 
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opening of West Berlin’s Hotel Ber- 
lin will provide accommodations for 
150 persons in a five-story section of 
the hotel which, when completed, 
will be Berlin’s tallest building. 
Hamburg’s Hotel Berlin, a Y-shaped 
structure accommodating 200 souls 
and guaranteeing, by its construc- 
tion, outside windows in every room, 
features two restaurants. 


OOTNOTE TO Where To Take 
The Tots, TRAVEL, February, 
Page 42: kids motel-hopping 
aren't at all particular about food, 
beds, say Pick Hotel Corp. (owners 
of 20 hotels, 7 motels) but insist on 
swimming pool—while parents first — 
ask about local sightseeing . . . Vaca- 
tion and Hotel Suggestions, booklet 
of Wm. P. Wolfe Organization, ho- 
tel representatives, lists 45 top re- 
sort hotels in U.S., Caribbean, South 
America, gives accommodations, 
recreation, rates. .. . Reef Tower, 
across street from Edgewater Hotel 
‘on Hawaii's Waikiki, is under con- 
struction, its 12 stories, 256 rooms 
due open next January 15... . Ma- 
folie Hotel on St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, has new owners, new cock- 
tail patio lounge, overlooks isles of 
St. Croix, Puerto Rico. .. . Statler 
Hotels, ten in number and long part 
of Hilton’s giant chain, have been 
renamed Statler Hiltons. . . . Ber- 
muda Cottage firm has added fourth 
set of units with addition, opening 
March 20, of five duplex suites at 
island’s Marley Beach... . Addition 
of two new youth hostels brings 
Norway’s total of such inns to 203 
from Kristiansand to North Cape. 


NOW 
, AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $3.25 


Postpaid 
-_—_—-——- MAIL COUPON TODAY——-—— 


TRAVEL, 50 w. 57th st., New York 19, N.Y, 
brenclose ($:.5 5088 for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $3.25 each. 


Name 
Address 


City : = State 
Postpaid prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 
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Horizontal 


You may go through this when 
you go around the world. (2 
wds.) 

Best things you get from a jerk 
Up against it 

Classy Caesarian suit 

The Big Stick 

Will clean up China eventually 
These make fruity situations in 
Florida 

Big Sticker (abb.) 
Beginning of a town 
ended 

Sammy and Danny 
Stewing around in Honolulu 
Where the mules got nailed 
You take this to Europe either 
by air or water 

Kind of smoke 

Quite a couple 

The Great A and P! 

The drinks here go in the bath- 
tubs 

What the great statesmen did 
at the luncheon 

This comes before Augustine in 
Florida 

These people are in Oklahoma 
End of the race 

Needles to say say, this was done 
to hold things together 

Word to a noisy family 

This helps Nasser see things in 
a good light 


Vesuvius 


| To put on 


To do this is often a rubbery 
start 

Man around a Big Executive 
This girl is Hannah in Cockney 
London 

Less than two 

Stuff to the eyeballs 

Just for ewes 

Dior’s Swan Song 

What Papa’s goods are 
Antediluvian Royal Eggheads 
(init.) 

Only thing in the kitchen Mother 
omitted from the stew 

What ‘Andsome ‘Arry’s henemy 
was 

Beginning of a veteran 

People always putting on a show 
Cure in La Belle France. 

A bore in Paris 

Mixed salt 

Target for tomorrow 

What it grows every night after 
six 

Russian satellites 


Ce NA UEeH Ne 


| Where Carmen’s 


Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Vertical 


Modern Pole-Vaulter (init.) 
Organization for Unity in the 
World (init.) 

What the Greek did to a Pi 
This keeps the suit on the girl 
After they split this everything 
went with a bang 

Could be North after while 
This English head has a Moslem 
body (2 wds.) 

Island in the Hawaiians 

What you need for Ski-jump- 
ing (var.) 

Opposite the offs 

Act first 

These things can be killing 
What tired businessmen look 
for 

Just like a gypsy, he charges 
This is solid bone 

Famous Italian slope 

Make our reservations for this 
in 1980 (2 wds.) 

This is just like a meal 

Not truly yours 

What to float on in Paris 

How to clean up in Wall Street 
It’s an Old Saying that this may 
eut you dead 

Camera angle 

What quiet Victorian children 
were 

This strikes a grateful note 
The great Swede 

Indulges in a rib roast 

Make second hand 


5 What you’ll generally find in a 


man’s world 

Explosive travelers 

This will get you a spud in 
Florida 

Where the Yellow Peril became 
the Red Peril 
Comes with 
garlic 


plenty of Italian 


toreador got 
into the act 

All you need besides a camera 
to win a photographer’s contest 
This begins and ends Maine 

A pen 

This is a station in both Europe 
and America 

What we often want to do 

A weasel with a machine gun 
This was on grandmother’s neck 
A couple of these make candy 
These begin Nevada, New Or- 
leans and Never-Neverland 

No Trump (init.) 


Pacific 


ODERN developments are giving the vast Pacific 
area new travel patterns. Almost daily, signifi- 
cant travel news is made somewhere in the 

region. Here, consequently, is a capsule round-up of 
events that are,changing the Pacific. 


. 


Alaska: Boat service and air tours start in May this 
year, earlier than ever before, in an effort to stretch out 
the season. 


Hawaii: Nearly 1,000 more hotel rooms will be added 
at Waikiki this year. Two new hotels going up at Kona. 
Hawaiian Airlines, with 136 weekly flights now, will 
have 30 more a week starting in June. Four weekly 
flights are being added by United Air Lines from Cali- 
fornia in June. » 


Japan: Japan Air Lines will make available two addi- 
tional weekly flights to Tokyo from San Francisco and 
Honolulu beginning April 1. Hotel capacity is to be 
much increased this year. In April, a 550-bed hotel 
opens in Osaka, an annex for 800 guests opens in 
August at the Imperial in Tokyo, and a new hotel for 
100 people opens in November at Yokohama. 


The Philippines: TWA started coming into Manila 
from Europe twice a week recently. Hotel space for 
600 more guests a night is to be available this year in 
Manila alone. 


Thailand: Garuda Indonesian Airway. reaches here 
from Djakarta in April. Cathay Pacific Airways plans 
more frequent runs from Hong Kong, and Japan Air 
Lines will put on a third weekly flight through to 
Bangkok April 1. Extra hotel space opened in Bang- 
kok in February with 48 more rooms at the Oriental. 


Singapore: Japan Air Lines arrives for the first time in 
April with three weekly flights fram Bangkok, Hong 
Kong and Tokyo, connecting with flights from the U. S. 
Also new to Singapore this year are Garuda Indonesian 
Airways flights which started recently. 


Indonesia: Thirty-seven temple festivals are expected 
to help pull in an estimated 40,000 visitors to Bali this 
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year. Garuda Indonesia Airways is getting new equip- 
menit—Convair 440's—and will have 140 weekly flights 
to offer around the country, ten more a week than last 
year. 


Australia: Hotel rooms are ready for 1,000 more people 
this year, mosthy along the Queensland coast. Two big 
new ski hotels plan to-open in time for the June-July- 
August ski season, at; Mt. Kosciusko and Mt. Buller. 
American-style anotels are springing up near many 
major cities. Two additional flights a week now come in 
from the U. S., and this spring will see another ship to 
and from the U.S. From Europe, this May, the French 
airline, TAI, will put on a second weekly flight be- 
tween Paris and Brisbane. 


Fijiz Two new hotels will open in Suva this year, mean- 
ing that this South Seas capital will be able to put up 
70 more guests a night than formerly. Nadi is receiving 
two more weekly flights from the U. S. this year than 
last, and Matson’s Mariposa and Monterey are coming 
in more often than last year. The new flying-boat tours 
to Tahiti and neighboring South Sea islands, operated 
by Sir Gordon Taylor of Australia and Richard Kim- 
ball of Hawaii, leave approximately monthly from Fiji 
on sixteen-day trips costing $1,250. 


New Zealand: Two more flights a week and a new ship, 
the Himalaya, are calling here from the U. S. enroute 
to Australia. The new Hermitage Hotel at Mt. Cook 
has accommodations for 60, which is big for New Zea- 
land, and opens this spring. Other hotels are opening 
guest-room additions this year at Queenstown, Te 
Anau, Rotorua and Milford Sound. New Zealand Na- 
tional Airways is putting new equipment into service 
this year, and will expand its number of weekly flights 
considerably. 


Tahiti: A new Tahitian-style bungalow hotel may go 
up at Papeete. If approved by the French government, 
it will have 100 rooms, 36 of them to be ready by July 
in time to handle some of the Bastille Day crowd. A 
new deluxe inter-island yacht service is available out of 
Papeete this year—Captain Omer Darr’s Te Vega , which 
will make sixteen-day cruises from Papeete, beginning 
March 25, to Moorea, Bora Bora, Rarotonga, Aitutaki, 
Raitea and returning to Papeete. Prices will range from 


$895 to $1,095. 
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Travel Twister Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HAT ARIZONA town calls itself the West’s Most 
Western Town and is a meeting point for cow- 
boys, Indians-and tourists. 


so) 


2. In Paris what is La Siireté? 


os 


. What valley in California is famous for its prunes? 


_ 


. Where is the Bay of Whales? 


5. Under what range of mountains is the Simplon 
Tunnel? 


6. Which of the following places is nearest to Eton, 
the famous boys’ school in England? 
(a) Windsor (b) Windermere (c) Bristol? 


7. What manutactured product is Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, famous for? 


8. Where would you go to visit those well-known 


crossword puzzle Indians—the Utes? 


9. Traveling in Austria I saw the sign Wien. What 
did this mean? 


10. Now that tourists are allowed in Russia, what 
would you look for if you were allowed to visit Dnie- 
perstroy? 


11. If a hole were bored through the center of the » 


earth in the U. S., would it come to the surface in 
China? 


12. What is the principle River of Alaska? 
13. Where are the Thousand Islands? 


14. What European capital is named for the Left 
Bank and the Right Bank? 


15. What American College is named after two Eng- 
lish rulers? 
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OU MAY NoT believe this, but some of America’s 
y best trout fishing is two miles up or more. If 

you ve got the urge to fish strongly enough to bait- 
cast a puddle in an icy gale, you can catch some of the 
handsomest, toothsomest rainbows in the whole west. 
Not fingerlings, either, but two-to-five-pounders as 
plump and firm as any you've ever seen anywhere. 

Above timberline at Glacier, in the Wind River 
Range, in the Bighorns, the Tetons, the Colorado 
Rockies and the Montana Absarokas, there are at least 
100,000 accumulations of ice water from the melting 
snowbanks of the eternal snows. These are moraine 
pools. Some are room-size and knee-deep. Others are 
an acre or so and waist-deep, perhaps. Whatever their 
size, chances are each one is home sweet home to some 
happy trout. 

Moraine pools above the timberline are found wher- 
ever there’s a depression big enough to accumulate and 
contain water clear as the purest crystal. There seem to 
be more of these pools in the wild Absaroka Range than 
in any of the other high ramparts. 

These miniature lakes are, for the most part, un- 
fished entirely. At 10,000 feet and up, the cold, scream- 
ing wind and the barren, forbidding landscape do not 
invite anglers. Visitors to the mountains often stop at a 
highway summit to take snapshots of the world spread 
below them, but in no time at all they’re back in the 
heated car with tears in their eyes and drops on their 
noses. It’s bitter above 10,000 feet. 
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TROUT_ 


-- BY ROBERT’ B.:-McCOY 


\ 


Several years ago this very thing happened to us 
on a trip out of Yellowstone over the magnificent Red 
Lodge Highway. As all tourists do, we stopped on 
Beartooth Pass to take pictures. That done, curiosity 
led us away from the road into the boulder-strewn sum- 
mit meadows. The Absarokas are very old peaks, worn 
by the winds of thousands of centuries into rolling, 
dipping and tilting plateaus. The earth is mostly rock, 
but wherever there is soil there are lichens and mosses 
clinging tightly and finding nourishment. 

We braved the cold wind, leaning into it as we 
ventured out into the empty land. Once we stood on 
a precipice a thousand feet above nothing but spar- 
kling space, breathless both literally and figuratively. 
Later we passed between a score or more of monolothic 
slabs thrown upward at the stars a million years ago 
by some unspeakable force of nature. 

Always there was everywhere the cold, biting wind, 
the constant rush of sound, the sense of personal inade- 
quacy in the face of such natural majesty. 

We may have passed a dozen moraine pools smiling 
at the arching sky before we saw that beautiful rain- 
bow. Actually, he turned and rolled as we stepped 
into view, and our watering eyes barely focussed before 
he was gone with an emphatic flit of his tail. 

When both of us agreed this was not the pot-of-gold 
kind of rainbow, we crouched in the lee of an over- 
hanging shelf and watched. In a while, old painted- 
sides himself was back in plain sight. We two sly in- 
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TRAVEL'S FISHING ADVENTURE 
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truders clutched each other in awe. There, indeed, was 
a rainbow! 

With a chill tailwind, we hurried back to the car. 
The sun was preparing for its daily afternoon dive into 
the black mountains to the west. A splendid thunder- 
storm crashed bolt after bolt of lightning at a peak 
across the valley. Ragged shreds of cloud began to ma- 
terialize from nothing to race past the car windows. 
Darkness began creeping up on the vaulted, soaring dis- 
tances, and another lovely day was passing into the 
iong corridors of time. 

We drove down to timberline for the night. After a 
banquet of ham chunks, beans and steaming coffee, we 
cleaned our gear and made camp for the night. That 
done, we walked a deer trail to a promontory for an 
inventory of the stars. There were exactly 6,713,203, all 
of them flawless on a velvet black spread. The clouds 
were marshalling their luminous legions and march- 
ing in silent phalanxes down the broad highways of the 
valley skies. The forest made a symphony of whispers, 
and released a pungent fragrance that brought dim, 
fragmentary recollections of ancient memories. 

The aurora was pulsing in the northern skies, just 
commencing a preliminary heat. Within the half hour 
there were great banners of rustling light flying in 
titanic silence across the brooding sky. Some cosmic 
kaleidoscope threw a cascade of colors into a vast, 
shimmering backdrop for the shoulders of the ageless 


mountains all about. 
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The lifting hair on our heads and arms, the match- 
less spectacle spreading across the outer reaches of space 
itself, the fragrance, the sound everywhere of nocturnal 
night life—this heady appeal to the receptive senses of 
mere mortals went with us to a sound and restful sleep, 
and to a dawn that broke upon us with a glowing 
splendor. 

There was breakfast, the pair of disreputable, 
wheedling bruins, the eager drive back through the 
clouds to Beartooth Pass. Finally, in the windy, frigid 
morning we were back—this time with our fishing gear 
—at the crystal lair of old painted-sides. 

We had discarded flies for worms with a Colorado 
spinner earlier on the trip. We would have done it here 
in any case to give weight to the line. We cast from up- 
wind twenty feet or so. On about my seventh cast, with 
the water and line completely out of sight beyond an 
intervening rise, I felt a vicious strike. 


As I stood to play the line, my partner joined ie 


watch. There, in that near-freezing, rushing gale, I 
used fifteen sweating minutes to net the handsomest 
rainbow trout that ever breathed! 

He was a game sport, too. He leaped a yard in a 
shower of diamonds, a dozen or more times. He seemed 
to rise magically in the air, to shake his gleaming 
length with the vigor of the wild as he tried to dislodge 
the hook. He streaked first right, then left, the line sing- 
ing through the water in a taut vibrato. He somersault- 
ed, dived and jumped in a continuous boil of water that 
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gave the pool an appearance of champagne. In the cor- 
ruscating depths we could see every move he made. 

We like to think it was raging fury that drove him 
to such a frantic struggle, for no fish like this fish could 
know fear! As a matter of fact, by the time we had him 
netted we had become his ardent admirers. 

We drew him to the surface with the net, seeing that 
he was hooked with only one barb in the lower lip. He 
lay there, that fish, glaring at us with such a sneering 
stare that we began to feel abashed. Just awash in the 

net, we could see the pumping of his fighting heart. We 
watched the ebb and flow of life in the rich flush of 
colors along his silvery side. We saw the tired, gasping 
feathering of his beautiful gills. But in every line of 
that wonderful trout we saw nothing of defeat—only 
scorn. 

So we let him go. 

What else could we do? We weren't so soft-hearted 

with a sporting limit of his nearby cousins, to be sure. 
But old painted-sides we released, for it seemed almost 
cannibalistic to eat such a fine old fellow as that un- 
tamed trout. 

He must have weighed about five pounds, that one, 
judging by others we kept and weighed which were 

-smaller. Wind and cold forgotten, we strolled, rolling 
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LEAVE THE FRYING PAN AT HOME 
dee ARE a bland fish and your high-country 


rainbow will taste best boiled. For large trout, 
section the fish to fit your pot, cover with cold, salted 
water, bring to rapid boil, then reduce heat and 
| simmer for eight to ten minutes per pound. Drop 
small trout into boiling water (212°F.) before re- 
ducing to a simmer. ; 


with the blow froin pool to pond, from pond to puddle 
to lake and back to a pool again. Everywhere we caught 
rainbows. After our limit, we put on barbless hooks 
and played go, trouty, go! It was a full, exciting and 
productive day—one to remember when we're too old 
to do it. 

We stopped at Red Lodge on our way out, and at 
lunch sat next to an amiable young forest ranger. In 
the course of the conversation, we talked of the trout 
in the moraine pools. 

“Yes,” he said, spearing a bite of salad. ““There’s darn 
good fishing above timberline, some of the best in the 
country.” \ 

“How do you suppose,’ 
trout got there?” 

“Well,” he flashed a grin over the rim of a coffee 
cup, “they probably climbed the water ladder. They're 
natural up there, you know. Not stocked. None of that 
water is stocked.” 

“So?” Feeling foolish, we asked the inevitable next 
question. “What's a ‘water ladder’, pray?” 

“That’s my own jargon,” he grinned back. ‘‘So few 
people know the fish are there I don’t suppose any- 
one really knows iow they got there. I’ve got my own 
theory, though. Trout always go upstream, you see. 
When spring comes, the smaller fingerlings can easily 
swim up the melted-snow freshets. When these tem- 
porary streams dry up, the fish are trapped. Each spring 
a little higher, maybe.” 

We thought that over, and accepted it. 

“What do they eat? There aren’t many insects above — 
timberline, are there?” 

“Not many, no. But you noticed the lichens and 
mosses up there, didn’t you? Well, these line almost 
every one of those pools and they’re just full of bugs 
and slugs. I doubt if the fish get many insects myself.” 

So that’s what the stuff was! We had, indeed, opened 
several of the stomachs but what we found was beyond 
our experience. It looked like gumbo. 

But lunch was over, now. The ranger waved a casual 
hand and went his way. We went ours—back to the 
routine that marks the days between vacations. 

Since then, we've explored and fished many times 
in the upper reaches of the high mountains and always 
with soul-satisfying success. It’s trout fishing two miles 
up for us, from now on. @ 


’ 


we asked brightly, “those 
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CROSS THE Gulf of Guinea, that 
Avs bulge of the Atlantic deep- 

ly indenting the West Coast of 
Africa, a chain of volcanic islands 
stretches 700 miles southwestward 
from Mount Cameroon. Outermost 
in this chain is tiny Annobon, and 
nearest the coast is Fernando Po. A 
narrow channel separates mighty 
Mount Cameroon on the mainland 
from its glamorous sister, Pico de 
Santa Isabel, on “Nanny-po,” as 
Fernando Po is often dubbed local- 
ly. And together they form a majes- 
tic gateway to equatorial Africa that 
dwarfs by comparison the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

All these islands are mountain- 
ous. Clouds drift across their in- 
tensely green ranges, but bright 
patches of sunlight break through 
here and there, creating delightful 
color contrasts. Lush vegetation 
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AVEL'S 
LAND IDY 


Height of hair styling on Spain's isle 
of Fernando Po calls for addition 

of pelucas, sausage-shaped curls 

of black darning wool. 


‘ One of island's two major towns, port 
of Santa Isabel nestles cn narrow 
coastal strip backed by towering 

same-named mountain. 


creeps down to black sand beaches 
at water’s edge. And there are pretty 
coves and sugarloaf islets where a 
violet sea crashes into white foam. 
On the northern shore of Fernando 
Po is the drowsy little town of Santa 
Isabel with pink, white and pale 
yellow houses, all red roofed, and 
a stately white cathedral overlook- 
ing the beautiful harbor. Here is the 
impossible island of your dreams, 
more like the West Indies than West 
Africa, yet one of the least frequent- 
ed tourist spots on earth. 

The afternoon of our arrival we 
sauntered along the Avenida de 
la Republica, the town’s main 
thoroughfare that curves along the 
200-foot bluffs rising abruptly from 
the harbor. Santa Isabel looks like a 
hundred other places—they are all 
much alike; these tropic island 
towns. One main Street, white gov- 
ernment buildings of colonial archi- 
tecture, two-storied, weatherworn: 
a few monuments to forgotten 
heroes; natives in colorful dress 
carrying heavy burdens on their 
heads, veranda-ed villas with bou- 
gainvillea vines and palms aslant, 
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several factorias or sheps, all dis- 
playing the same cheap finery and 
groceries and wines, cross-streets 
that climb back into the hills, los- 
ing themselves finally in greenery, 
and the mountains ever towering 
beyond—all this we had seen before 
in the Caribbean, the Pacific, on the 
other side of Africa. Yet in that first 
stroll through town we knew we had 
found something unique and per- 
sonal to this Spanish colony we’d 
found nowhere else before. Surely 
it wasn’t history. Fernando Po has 
no ruins of departed glory, no 
medieval .bastions, no crumbling 
windmills. Although the island en- 
joys prosperity from post-war prices 
of cacao, it displays little evidence 
of it, and rather substantial show 
of poverty. But everything is neat 
and clean. And it is drowsily peace- 
ful. The racial conflicts of Africa, 
the Communist problems of the 
Middle East, Europe and Asia, all 
seem infinitely remote. j 

Curiously, two minutes after the 
town clock strikes, it strikes again 
in case you didn’t hear the count the 
first time. Many people are half 
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asleep, and if they miss the first 
strokes, or think they did and really 
wish to know the time, they start 
listening later—a practical solution 
for the timeless torpor of the tropics. 

In courtesy as well as torpidity the 
townspeople, Spaniards and Afri- 
cans alike, reminded us of the Old 
South. And on two occasions a traffic 
cop, recognizing our limited vo- 
cabulary, went so far as to order a 
passing cyclist to guide us to our 
destination, which was done en- 
thusiastically. Hospitality was both 
genuine and spontaneous. 

Little is done to entice tourists. 
In New York, the Spanish consulate 
didn’t know visitors must have a 
special permit to visit the colony. 
Lacking such credentials involved 
us in lengthy argument with the 
police superintendent before we 
could register at Santa Isabel’s one 
and only hotel. Nor does Hotel 
Monterrey with but eight rooms en- 
courage heavy tourist traffic. There 
was neither lock nor handle on our 
bedroom door. The electric lights 
and running water had the annoy- 
ing habit of fading away when least 


expected. The wash bowl had been 
broken and repaired with Scotch 
tape—to name only a few shortcom- 
ings. But you will search far and 
wide in West Africa for a more hos- 
pitable inn-keeper and better chef 
than the Monterrey’s. Food and 
drink were consistently excellent, 
decidedly inexpensive too: $10.00 
a day for the two of us, including 
room, food and plenty of beverages. 

Dinner was served, as in Spain, 
between 9:30 p.m. and midnight be- 
neath the red-leaved almond trees 
on the patio. The menu was typical- 
ly Spanish but featured local pro- 
duce, Nanny-po being a rather iso- 
lated spot. ‘There were, for example, 
calamares, squid, tiny fellows, 


bright yellow and pink like their ~ 
Italian brethren but more tender. - 


And sopa de pescados, like perfect 
bouillabaisse. Or baby eels, tasting 
like superb New Zealand white-bait, 
served piping hot in garlic butter. 
And camerones which are rated by 
gourmets among the world’s best 
shrimp. Then, by air-express week- 
ly from the Canaries or Spain, came 
tender little steaks, asparagus, other 
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on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Authority 


School for Bad Drivers 


our safety on the road may be 

; increased by a new experiment 

in teaching safe driving prac- 

tices to drivers who are so bad they 

are serving jail terms for chronic 

violations. The study is being made 

by the Department of Correction of 
one of our big cities. 

The idea is to find out what makes 
the offenders bad drivers, and see 
what can be done to correct the 
situation. 

The school is under the supervision 


LF | 


of a psychologist and a correction of- 
ficer—both specially trained in driver 
education and safety. 

The training program is run on a 
two-week basis; there are usually 30 
students in each class. They receive 
thorough medical, psychiatric and 
psychological examinations before 
starting classes. Instruction includes 
practice driving with special safety 
equipment, discussion groups on vari- 
ous traffic problems, motion pictures 
on traffic safety, and driving over an 
obstacle course. 

Most violators appreciate the pro- 
gram. Many feel that if they had 
known their weaknesses (eye trouble, 
poor coordination, etc.), they would 
not have made the driving errors they 
did. 

The course is expected to point the 
way to legislative action to make sure 
that all drivers are mentally and 
physically equipped to hold licenses, 
Result: greater safety on America’s 
roads for everyone. @ 
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vegetables. There was pollo chur- 
rasco or barbecued chicken basted 
with butter containing pili pili, hot- 
test peppers we’ve ever tasted. And 
on Sundays, of course, pollo con 
arroz, prepared as skillfully as this 
famous dish was ever known in old 
Madrid. In the wine cellar was a 
goodly variety of Orejos, one in par- 
ticular called Alelles which, we be- 
lieve, rivals the better chateau vin- 
tages. 


As the afternoon sky darkened 


and the greens and blues of the 
mountains turned purple, the Mon- 
terrey patio was a pleasant spot to 
watch the picturesque flow of peo- 
ple strolling by. A gentle breeze 


from the sea rustled the leaves of - 


the almonds. From Radio Papaya 
came haunting Spanish melody. 
And towering majestically above us 
and the sleeping village was the 
great Peak, her rugged summit free 
for once of cloud drapery and glori- 
ously bathed in full moonlight. Ut- 
terly magnifico! 

From Santa Isabel to San Carlos 
—the only other town of importance 
but with no hotel—a narrow con- 
crete highway winds through forest 
and plantation, following the sea 
southwestward. A beautiful road ev- 
ery one of its 32 miles, it passes 
dense groves of banana, cacao, coffee 
and mango. Both sides are neatly 
trimmed, and a profusion of way- 
side flowers borders it. You cross 
tiny rushing streams—there are no 
rivers on the islands, the coastal 
plain is too narrow, the mountains 
too steep—and you see on their for- 
ested slopes red-flowering African 
tulip-trees, yellow cassias, giant 
ferns, bamboo thickets, and tall silk- 
cotton trees, their huge grey trunks 
rising a sheer 80 feet before branch- 
ing over their immensely buttressed 
roots. Cyclists pedal quietly by. And 
you pass roaring buses and lorries, 
all grossly overloaded and dilapi- 
dated, all driven at the devil-may- 
care pace Africans love so dearly. 
Finally the road emerges from the 
trees at lovely San Carlos Bay where 
casuarinas, palms and almonds ex- 
tend their graceful foliage seaward. 

It was here the first landing was 
made on Fernando Po. In 1471 Don 
Fernao da Po, one of Prince Henry’s 
intrepid navigators, sailed his 
Portuguese caravels into these wa- 


Sleepy San Carlos, island's second “city”, 
is linked with Isabel by concrete road. 


ters. Impressed by the island’s ver- 
dant grandeur so different from the 
flat coastline he had been following, 
he named it Formosa. (the Beauti- 
ful) . No settlement was attempted 
until 1778 when Portugal trans- 
ferred sovereignty to Spain. The 
Spanish effort to colonize met with 
dismal failure. The island was re- 
named Infierno, Hell’s Island. And 
until the British entered the picture 
early in the Nineteenth Century, 
little more was heard of it. 

At that time Britain had taken 
the initiative in a crusade against 
the barbarities of slave trading. At 
Clarence Cove, where Santa Isabel 
now stands, a base was established 
for the Royal Navy’s successful op- 
erations against the ‘“‘blackbirders” 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Soon thou- 
sands of slaves were liberated there. 
But sickness interfered, and in 1832 
the base was moved to healthier 
Freetown. Meanwhile, commercial 
trade and Baptist missions had been 
established. What with bitter con- 
flict between Catholic church and 
Anglican missions, the evil climate, 
and general apathy on the part of 
Spanish governors, little progress 
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was made. And it was not until 
1898, when Spain lost most of her 
colonies, that she took real interest 
in developing this island possession. 
_ One morning we visited the local 
market of Santa Isabel. While not 
as large or colorful as the markets 
of Dakar and Lagos farther up the 
Coast, it Awas equally fascinating. 
More than 200 little cubby-hole 
shops are crowded together, like 
chickens in a crate, along three nar- 
row alleyways. Many shops display 
print-goods in barbaric colors and 
fantastic patterns; OtMers offer gory 
meats and smelly“ fish, rounds of 
chili peppers and kola-nuts, bottles 
of orange palm dil ‘and frothing 
spine wine, biké” accessories and 
cheap kitchenware, roots, leaves and 
oddities for making magic. It is a 
noisy, stinking, crowded place, but 
everyone seemed healthy and hap- 
py. And unlike most bazaars there 
were few beggars. 

It’s a mystery who buys all this 
stuff, for everyone seems to be a 
seller. ‘T'wice as many men live on 
Nanny-po as women, but in the 
Mercado women out-number men 
twenty to one. Clean and gaudily 
dressed, always chewing kola, al- 
ways gossiping, but cougteous and 
good natured, they couldn't care less 
if, when you’ve examined their 
wares, you stroll on without buying. 
They have had their fun in conver- 
sation and especially in haggling. 
Yet like most West African women, 
they are shrewd merchants. 

Babies are everywhere. If not 
playing quietly under the counter 
they are usually slung by a cloth be- 
hind their mothers’ backs. All the 
women love fancy hair-dos. A few 
wear extraordinary pelucas made 
of black darning wool braided into 
little sausages that stick from the 
sides of their heads like horns on a 
cow. But the majority prefer doing 
their hair in tight little pleats that 
radiate back from their foreheads. 
Many, especially the Bubus, have 
tattoo marks and tribal scars on 
their otherwise pretty faces. Accus- 
tomed for untold generations to 
carrying heavy head loads, they 
walk with uncommon grace, proud- 
ly erect. All this is most difficult to 
photograph, for all believe in the 
evil eye, at least the evil eye of cam- 
eras. When a camera appears they 
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disperse or hastily raise an umbrella 
to screen themselves from its malig- 
nant influence. Their courtesy and 
friendliness otherwise are remark- 
able. 

Nothing much ever happens on 
Fernando Po. Entertainment is 
scarce. In the new sports arena near 
the Mercado you might expect Sun- 
day bullfighting as in Spain, or cock 
fighting as in the Philippines, but 
no. The arena is used for jwego de 
pelota or rugby contests. Nor will 
you find gambling at the Casino, 
the pretty little waterfront club 
where Spanish socialites gather ev- 
ery evening for teunis, swimming, 
wining and dining. Excepting the 
Monterrey, there is but one other 
fine restaurant on the island, 40 
miles upcountry at Musola. Two 
open-air cinemas feature ancient 
American westerns, and at the Ris- 
kamba you find a nightclub of sorts, 
but fly-flecked and dull. Cathedral 
services are exceptionally well at- 
tended and, at the Chaplaincy, Sun- 
day services as well as excellent day- 
school are conducted in five differ- 
ent languages. About the only ex- 
citement available is shark fishing 
from native craft, or antelope hunt- 
ing and casting for trout in exquis- 
ite little Moka, a crater lake up in 
the highlands. Little wonder, then, 
that the only newspaper, a blurry 
Falangist sheet, is so uninteresting. 
The principal pleasures of the col- 
ony are found, of course, in their 
hospitable homes. 

Probably the high spot of our 
visit was an afternoon spent on a 
beautiful cacao estate in the hills 
beyond San Carlos. Luncheon was 
delicious, the hi-fi recordings excel- 
lent. Like so much of Fernando Po 
the beauty of this occasion was 
largely natural. From the veranda 
we looked across hills and valleys 
lush with vegetation to San Carlos 
Bay, sparkling in the sunlight. 

Throughout all the island the 
splendor grows as the sun goes 
down. The wind ripples the wide- 
spread Gulf of Guinea where the 
setting orb has laid a golden path- 
way across the ripples. The palm 
fronds along the shore wave west- 
ward, toward that golden bridge 
and the setting sun, pointing our 
way. The clock strikes twice, and we 
must push on. @ 


Free planning help 


F kel 


Greatest 
Western Fleet 


Enjoy hotel facilities and comfort on 
such great trains as the Super Dome 
Olympian HIAWATHA to the Pacific 
Northwest, and the City or Los 
ANGELES and CiTy OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco. Low round trip fares—really 
big bargains on circle routings. 


@® PACIFIC NORTHWEST— Coulee 
Dam; Seattle-Tacoma with Puget 


Sound, Mt. Rainier, San Juan ~ 
Islands, Olympic Peninsula; Vic- © 


toria and Vancouver in British 
Columbia. 

@ YELLOWSTONE PARK—via Gallatin 
Gateway; geysers — canyons, 
wild life. Montana Rockies, 
Grand Teton Park. 

@ CALIFORNIA- NEVADA — Los 
Angeles, Hollywood—San Diego 
—Santa Barbara. San Francisco 
—Del Monte, Monterey—Se- 
quoia Park— Yosemite—Reno— 
Lake Tahoe. Las Vegas’ famous 
“Strip’’—Hoover Dam. 

@ Satt LAKE City—Mormon Capi- 
tal. Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—- 
Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks— 
Grand Canyon north rim. 

6 COLORADO ROCKIES—Denver— 
Rocky Mt. National Park— 
Estes Park—Colorado Springs— 
Pike’s Peak—Garden of the Gods. 

© CANADIAN ROCKIES —Victoria- 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


® ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
Dupe RANCHES— Western Mts. 
(Q) Escortep Tours—anywhere West. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
714 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


I am interested in vacations 12345678 
9 (circle choices). Please send free vaca- 
tion planning literature. 

Name 

Address 


Citys Zone State 


4 MILWAUKEE *0*0 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors' items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc. Stained. windows. Descrip- 
tive. Ilustrated Catalog "T" 15c (De- 
ductible from first order.) ALSO... 


HOLY LAND. Complete coverage. Splen- 
did interiors; exteriors. Lourdes, Fatima, 
Lisieux, Italian shrines. Interiors of Ro- 
man Basilicas. Canonization Pope Pius X, 
pontifical mass in St. Peter's, lives of 
Christ and Mary. Descriptive 64-page, 
illustrated, combined catalog "TR" 25c 
(Deductible from: first order). J. Glie, 
PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau St., 
' New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, P833, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 
25c for 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35 mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 13.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 West- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


AROUND THE WORLD ON FIFTY DOL- 
LARS, by Joseph Bormel. An incredible 
adventure story: how it was done—all 
the details. This 297-page book, cloth 
binding, is sent postpaid for $2.50. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 324 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCING Meston's BRAND NEW 
Armchair Travel Quarterly. individual 
slide descriptions—over 12,000 subjects 
—100 foreign countries—Special Audio 
Visual selections—Giant size 8/2" x 11”, 
Special Meston slide included at NO 
EXTRA COST. Spring 1958 issue now 
available—25c. MESTON'S TRAVEL, Inc., 
Dept. I, 3801 N. Piedras Street, El Paso, 
Texas. 
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VERSATILE ex-Cavalry officer, aged 29, 
wishes to put himself and new Rolls 
Royce at the disposal of visitors to 
Europe. He will avail himself to meet 
visitors at any port or airport specified 
and render his complete services to take 
them to any part of the Continent or 
British Isles for as long as they require. 
For further details write to D. Fortnum, 
Thanet House, 231-2 Strand, London, 
W.C.2. i 


AIR MATTRESSES, world's largest selec- 
tion, low prices. Send 25c (print name, 
address) for 160-page complete cata- 
logue of Tents, Camping Equipment, na- 
tional camp sites, guide & Camping hand- 
book. MORSAN, 10-24A 50th Ave., Long 
Island City 1, New York. 


MOTEL RESORT MANAGEMENT—Quali- 
fy for hundreds fascinating, leisurely, 
well-paid executive openings. Learn at 
home. Free booklet. MOTEL MANAGERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. P133C, 612 
S. Serrano, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


\ 


FOR SALE—Finest color travelogue ad- 
venture action 16mm motion pictures. 18 
countries including Russia, Alaska. NEIL 
DOUGLAS, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


FREE! PHOTOGRAPHIC BARGAIN 
BOOK. Send for your new 52-page photo- 
graphic bargain book. Over 5,000 new 
and used items at huge savings. For your 
FREE Bargain Book, write to Dept. 11-3, 
CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY, 230 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


GOING TO THE WEST INDIES? Read 
Frank R. Coutant's "Intimate Glimpses 
of the West Indies," vivid, factual de- 
scriptions of each Island, plus time-and- 
money saving advice on everything from 
passports to tips. Only $2.95. VANTAGE 
PRESS, Dept. T, 120 W. 31 Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS, POETS, ARTISTS and those 
yearning to write can combine profes- 
sional writing instruction with enchant- 
ing all-season cruises, flights. Bermuda, 
Nassau, South America. $188. AMERI- 
CAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


VACATION CAMPGROUNDS—Family 
fun, economical vacations in the fresh 
air and wide open spaces. Plan this vaca- 
tion in the nation’s public campgrounds. 
Northeastern and Southeastern editions 
available at 75c each. Locations, facili- 
ties, attractions. Send to BOX 265, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 
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sidewalk 
ship shape 


Us A 30-foot-high mockup of 


a.ship’s bowsprit temporarily 

attached to the side of its 
building, American Export Lines 
recently cracked open champagne 
bottles to launch new offices in mid-— 
town Manhattan at 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, on the corner of 52nd Street. 

Inside, a giant painted-glass map 
of the Mediterranean stretches. 
across one wall, and modern styling 
is emphasized in the over-all decor. 

Officials predicted a five per cent 
increase in travelers to and from the 
U.S. to Mediterranean ports during 
1958, and a staff of sixteen will han- 
dle queries and bookings at the 
office. 

Among the features of the travel 
center is a Preview Room giving 
complete picture coverage—using 
stereo photos for a feeling of 
depth—of cabin interiors and other 
facilities. Specimen menus of meals 
and actual place settings will also 
help prospective travelers envision 
life at sea. Copies of the ship’s news- 
paper, and pictures of some of the 
personnel will also be shown. 

An embarkation kit of baggage 
stickers and labels, details about 
health and other requirements will 
be given each traveler who books 
passage. Additionally, special facili- 
ties will be available to allow friends 
to arrange for gifts to be delivered 
to passengers. Ship messages can be 
left at the office up to a few hours 
before sailing time and delivered to 
passengers on board. 

American Export operates the 
Independence and Constitution on 
its transatlantic runs, with sixteen 
different cruises blueprinted for 
1958 ranging from a 21-day voyage 
priced from $565 to a 37-day sail at 
$975 up which reaches thirteen 
ports in seven countries. On her two 
ships, some 60,000 berths are avail- 
able, about 2,000 more than in 1957. 

The line’s new center does not 
abolish its small downtown booking 
office at 39 Broadway. @ 
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travel book selection 


Backyard Safaris Cast Light On Dark Continent’s Realities 


jorie Michael, author of / Mar- 

ried a Hunter (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; 224 pages, illus.) , 
you soon learn that in addition to 
long safaris there may be short ones 
—even so scant as weekend trips in 
search of hippos, elephants and all 
the rest. 

For such modest rambles on the 
side, Mrs. Michael prepares as non- 
chalantly as you would pack a bas- 
ket for an auto picnic in Pennsyl- 
vania or Connecticut. And by means 
of what she says about them, you 
may sample the great adventure that 
is Darkest Africa without immediate- 
ly plunging all the way in. The re- 
sult is a new sort of travel sensation. 
It is the little safaris that are the lus- 
cious plums in Mrs. Michael’s con- 
coction, but out of them all, cumu- 
latively, her readers obtain a splen- 
did taste of the character and fasci- 
nation of the Continent. 

Yet, not everyone in Pretoria or 
elsewhere in South Africa enjoys the 
Michael opportunity to study life of 
the bushveld. George Michael, as 


Ft 
i YOU LIVE in Africa, as does Mar- 
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everyone who has heard his popular 
recitals on BBC, or read his lately 
published autobiography, African 
Fury, or seen his thrilling film, 
Blood on the Veld, which won sec- 
ond prize at the Durban Film Fes- 
tival in 1954, knows, is an excep- 
tional man. Upon graduating from 
college, he earned his living as a 
woodworker, a trade that he pres- 
ently made contributory to his love 
of music by carving himself a set of 
instruments around which he or- 
ganized his own dance band. Pa- 
trons of his jam Sessions desired pic- 
tures, so he took up photography, 
and that, in turn, became an open 
door for his studies in the wild life 
so abundant about him. Thus he 
evolved into a hunter and guide to 
African expeditions. And thus, also, 
as Marjorie Michael cheerfully ad- 
mits, she married not only a hunter 
but in addition a business man, film- 
producer, practical joker, author, 
traveler and naturalist. 

Her book begins with a family ex- 
cursion up the Zambesi in a dugout 
canoe to attend, by invitation, the 
jungle wedding of a native chief's 
daughter. With its engendered hu- 
man interest, it is a fitting start for 
a narrative that amply sustains both 
freshness and pace. 

There are wild animals and prim- 
itive savages aplenty, as well as some 
of those unthinking tourists from 
Africa and Europe who wreak havoc 
on Africa in the name of Sport. The 
impact of outsiders on the life of 
Africa surely is as important as what 
Africa can do to the outlanders. 

There also is the inevitable chap- 
ter on the superstitions of Africa, 
with at least two rattling good case 
histories of voodoo that seemed to 
work out. 

Marjorie Michael has caught not 
merely the incident and colorful 
fact of Africa, but the overtones as 
well. Tucked inconspicuously away 
in her seventh chapter is a quotation 
from her husband’s homespun phi- 


losophy that deserves to be embla- 
zoned above all the game reserva- 
tions in the world. It concerns an 
African beetle that spends his adult 
life rolling a ball of buffalo dung 
over the veldt. 

“By itself,’ George Michael ob- 
serves, “this is just one tiny beetle 
rolling a piece of manure that’s not 
much bigger than a marble, but 


. when you include all his relatives as 


well, why, it’s the greatest fertilizing 
business in all Africa! Yes, there are © 
thousands of little jobs like this, be- 
ing done night and day by millions 
of insects, birds, snakes and so on. 
The bees pollinate flowers and birds 
carry seeds in their beaks. Every 
creature that God made has a job 
to do.” 

Concludes George’s wife: “We 
often speak glibly of ‘jungle law,’ 
or say that such-and-such a job may 
be ‘a jungle.” But when we do this, 
we wrong the real natural jungle! 
For, in Nature’s jungles, if not in 
the ones we make for ourselves, 
there is a task for every living 
thing.’—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C,. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. ° 


| 
: 
| C] Please send me I Married A Hunter 
j at the special membership price of 
| $3.50. 

| 

| 

| 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Name 
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Aboard German freighter Suderholm, author Browning overlooks one of eight locks in 26-mile-long Welland Canal, spanned by 21 bridges. 


OURIST TRAVEL direct from the 

midwest to Europe via the 

Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence is about to become a reality. 
When the new St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens in the spring of 1959, thou- 
sands of travelers living in the heart 
of the soybean and corn belt will be 
able to step on ocean-going ships 
practically at their front door in- 
stead of sailing from coast or Gulf 
ports such as New York, New Or- 
leans, Baltimore or Montreal. 

My husband and I were recently 
privileged to make the trip direct 
from Chicago to Lisbon in order to 
report on the progress of the new 
Seaway. % 

At present, travel direct from 
midwestern ports to Europe is lim- 
ited mainly to Seaway and waterway 
officials, but steamship companies 
are already taking reservations for 
next year’s anticipated Great Lakes- 
to-Europe tourist bonanza, and sev- 
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eral shipping lines already are char- 


_ tering and building new  super- 
" cargo- passenger vessels to accom- 
~modate prospective travelers. 

_ We boarded our ship, a German 


eter, the Suderholm, at Navy 


- Pier in Chicago, only a ten-minute 
_ drive from our apartment in the 
“Heart of the city. The Suderholm is 
not a regularly scheduled passenger- 


carrying freighter and has no regu- 


lar passenger accommodations. We 
bunked in style in the captain’s 
smoking salon. We have found that 
there are a numbézof these non- 
passenger freighters around ghe 
world that actually will take on a 


couple of passengtrs—in the smok-- 
ing salon, the hospital room, or an 


extra unoccupied crew’s cabin. But 
it usually takes a little digging to 
find them, and is done directly 
through the steamship companies 
rather than through travel bureaus 
since their unscheduled sailings and 
stopovers would not meet the de- 
mands of most tourists. However, 
for those who can afford the time, 
the non-scheduled, non-passenger 
freighter has certain advantages. 
For one thing it’s like having your 
own private yacht with full captain 
and crew. For another, fares are 


usually cheaper than the regularly 
scheduled passenger-cargo ships. 

Our total costs between Chicago 
and Lisbon came to less than $400 
for the two of us. The regular pas- 
senger fare between midwestern 
ports and Europe will range be- 
tween $250 and $350, depending on 
the type of accommodations. 

Two twelve-passenger sister ships 
to the Suderholm of the Montship 
Lines are already under construc- 
tion and will be in operation by 
the time the Seaway is finished. The 
Fjell-Oranje Line will have two of 
the largest and most deluxe passen- 
ger-cargo ships, carrying 100 to 150 
passengers each. These two are al- 
ready in the works. 


The Swedish Chicago Line, Bel- , 


gian Line, French Line and Crown 
Line, all of Chicago, as well as the 
Grace and Isbrandtsen Lines in 
New York, have announced plans 
for either chartering or building 
new ships especially for the Great 
Lakes foreign trade. While these 
will be mainly cargo ships, many 
also will carry passengers. 

The new ships plying between the 
midwest and Europe will not be in 
the super-Queen class. The locks 
and canals of the St. Lawrence will 


limit the size and tonnage. But for 
comfort, service, and cleanliness we 
have found many freighters that 
stack up very well with the deluxe 
passenger liners, and the new Great 
Lakes-to-Europe ones are expected 
to be among the best. 
Whether-you like traveling on a_ 


freighter is a matter of personal _ 


taste, depending a great deal on 
what kind of life you live ashore. — 
If your business and social life at 


home demands a lot of entertain- 


ing, dressing for dinner, cocktail 
partying, etc., 
glad to get away from it all in the ~ 
quiet, relaxed informality and pri- — 


vacy of a freighter. If your workaday 


world is too quiet and humdrum, 
you may enjoy all the gala and high- ~ 


ly organized festivities of a first-class a aa 
luxury liner. We have traveled both ae : 


ways and prefer the freighter. 


We have also sailed on many ships a 
in many places and can recommend =~ 


the Chicago-to-Montreal trip over 
tt 


the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence _ 


as one of the most memorable, rich 
both in beauty and historic interest. 


This undoubtedly will become one — ‘2 
of the most popular tourist travel 


routes in America when the Seaway 


is finished, and will be a bargain at 


here's an advance reporm 


On next year’s new era— 


when thousands will sail 


to Europe from Chicago! 
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you'll probably be = 


Freight hatches are opened at one of four cargo calls en route to sea. 


any price even for those who do not 
go on across the Atlantic. 

Our trip from Chicago to Mont- 
real took eleven days, and ten more 
on across to Lisbon, a total of 21 
days. The new Seaway will shorten 
the sailing time. The average trip 
should take about seventeen or eigh- 
teen days, depending on the ports 
of call. 

We made calls at Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Sarnia (Ontario) and Cleve- 
land to load freight for foreign ports. 
Primarily, the Seaway development 
is planned for foreign trade rather 
than tourist travel, which will be 
secondary but of importance to 
thousands of vacationists looking 
for something new and different. 

Canals and locks may not sound 
romantic but those of the St. Law- 
rence are endlessly fascinating, espe- 
cially with the misty hills of New 
York off your starboard beam and 
vast green Canadian woods close 
enough to touch on your port side. 

The trip is slow enough so that 
you can enjoy the full benefit of 
the countryside. In fact, in one spot 
along the route we went over fifteen 
miles of water in exactly 24 hours. 
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We could have walked it faster. In- 
deed, there were several spots 
where we just stepped overboard on- 
to dry land while the ship was low- 
ered in the lock chamber—and took 


a stroll down the roadside to wait - 


for the Suderholm to get through 
the lock. . 

The crew members often went 
ashore to buy a beer or ice cream 
cones while the ship was sitting in 
its lock chamber, and at Cascade 
Point in the Soulanges Canal we 
casually stepped overboard into a 
Canadian clover patch—and spent 
a couple of hours picking wild flow- 
ers while the Suderholm squeezed 
through the locks. 

You might say that it’s the only 
boat ride that literally can be made 
part way by foot, which of course 
would have a special appeal for 
those who get bored looking at 
nothing but water. 

The giant locks of the Welland 
Canal, connecting Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, are a fabulous example of 
engineering genius. The canal is 
simply a big man-made ditch, 26 
miles long, with 21 bridges and a 
series of eight stairstep locks which 


With only inches to spare, ship slips through locks, Lisbon-bound. 


look to the lay mind like a proces-_ 
sion of mammoth iron folding doors 
in the water. This is one of the most 
important stairways to the sea on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 
Lake Superior in upper Michigan is 
602 feet above sea level and much 
of the Great Lakes inland waterway 
to the Atlantic is a series of deep, 
abrupt drops, the steepest of which 
is the 326-foot drop of the Niagara 
River, flowing from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario. 

Niagara Falls completely stymied 
navigation between the Atlantic 
and the Great Lakes until engineer- 
ing genius came along to dig the 
ditch out of dry land and hook up 
the two lakes to bypass the falls. 
At one point in the canal we would 
actually stand on the bridge deck 
and look down over stairstep locks 
4, 5, and 6, and see Lake Ontario 
far below and beyond in the dis- 
tance. 

The idea is to ease in gently be- 
tween the big iron swinging gates, 
one fore and one aft. Then the gates 
close and you sit there while the 
water drains out from under you 
into the next lock. As the water level 
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Slow speed necessary on some sections of Seaway enables passengers to stretch their legs. 


drops, the top of the boat’s foremast 
becomes even with the sidewalk you 
were looking down on an hour ear- 
lier from the bridge deck 40 feet in 
the air. 

The Welland channel is 25 feet 
deep, only two feet less than the 
projected 27-foot depth of the new 
Seaway, but-analysts feel that its 
present depth will be no serious 
hindrance to increased traffic since 
it can already accommodate large 
upper-lake freighters and ocean-go- 
ing vessels. Most of the new Seaway 
construction project is concentrated 
in the upper St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal. 
Here we saw much of the construc- 
tion work in full swing, with new 
dams sending swift currents and ed- 
dies where they weren’t before, huge 
thunderous dredges digging up the 
river bottom and depositing it else- 
where, strings of trucks unloading 
dirt and dust on man-made penin- 
sulas and islands, dry river beds 
where the St. Lawrence once was, 
and the river’s powerful current 
flooding orchards and farmlands. 
The new Seaway has been called 
one of the greatest earth-moving 
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projects in the history of the world. 

As landlubbers, our knowledge of 
seaway engineering projects is 
vague, but from the Suderholm it 
looked as if men were trying to 
turn the St. Lawrence River upside 
down, inside out and sideways to 
build a bigger pond for ocean-going 
ships—and there were places where 
they could sure use it. 

In the Cornwall Canal, for ex- 
ample, with 21 locks between Corn- 
wall (Ontario) and Montreal, the 
channels are so narrow and shallow 
that ships barely inch through. The 
narrowest lock, at Iroquois, is only 
48 feet wide. The Suderholm was 44 
feet and six inches wide. It is the 
largest of the fleet of approximately 
100 ocean-going freighters that now 
come into the Great Lakes. There 
will be at least twice that many 
when the Seaway opens, officials say. 

The Suderholm is a German ship 
with an all-German crew, and al- 
though we had no swimming pool, 
cocktail lounge, organized deck 
games, bingo parties or cinema, we 
did have the run of the ship. As the 
first Americans to sail on the Suder- 
holm, we were treated like visiting 
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BREAKS INTERSTATE PARK 


Follow Blue Ridge Parkway to 
the Virginia Highlands. There’s 
a new thrill at every turn, An 
old mountaineer’s cabin . .. vivid 
azalea ...a paved, walled over- 
look with a panoramic view you’ll 
want to keep always among your 
memories and color photos. 


Turn off to Abingdon along a 
road that’s sometimes walled 
with rhododendron, then again 
climbs skyward to give you 
breathtaking vistas. Take in a 
Broadway hit at the world-fa- 
mous Barter Theatre, named for 
the practice of patrons bringing 
corn, eggs or home cured ham to 
trade for tickets! 


Stop along the way to swim, fish 
or water ski at Hungry Mother 
State Park, near Marion .. . 
Claytor Lake State Park, near 
Dublin . . . or limpid Mountain 
Lake. Visit Southwest Virginia 
Museum, at Big Stone Gap. And 
be sure to put Breaks Interstate 
Park and Cumberland Gap Na- 
tional Historical Park among the 
highlights of your Virginia High- 
lands holiday! 
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IRGINIA 


Department of Conservation and Development 
Dept. TR-138, State Office Bldg. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send free picture-packed publica- 
tions on Southwest Virginia. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 


Virginia Motion Pictures Available 
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seaway 


potentates, with special invitations, 
one by one, from the cook, the elec- 
trician, the steward, the chief en- 
gineer, the mates, and some of the 
seamen to visit their cabins for par- 
ties. Our skipper believed in cele- 
brating a national holiday every 
day at the dinner table. And when 
we ran out of national holidays he 
would ask the steward to bring out 
the crystal glasses anyway—so we 
could celebrate the weekend. 

Our food was fine but filling. Our 
daily menu (no fancy printed ones) 
ran something like this: raw ham- 
burger, onions, carrots, eggs, bread 
and honey for breakfast, fruit, soup, 
mashed potatoes, spinach, wiener- 


schnitzel or “hamburger in paja- 
mas” (wrapped in bacon) for lunch, 
eintopfgericht (one-pot dish with 
the whole works) or variations for 
dinner, plus enough coftee, cakes, 
fruits, cheese, black bread, and Ger- 
man beer to sink a battleship. 

We have traveled on many 
freighters before and have never 
been bored. There is never enough 
time to get as much as we want of 
reading, sun-bathing and learning 
about a new country through a 
ship’s crew. But this trip was an en- 
riching educational experience that 
we have missed on strictly ocean 
voyages. We learned, for example, 
what a freighter really is in a way 
we never had before, and what it 
means to commerce between the 


Series of locks lower craft originating on Lake Superior total of 602 feet to sea level. 
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United States and other countries. 

We watched tons of raw hides 
loaded at Chicago and Milwaukee 
—bound for Spain and Italy where 
U. S. tourists buy them back in the 
form of exquisite leather handbags 
and shoes. All together we carried 
4,000 tons of freight, mostly raw 
hides, powdered milk (loaded at 
Milwaukee from Wisconsin dairy 
farms) , machinery, equipment, cas- 
ings and old rags, the latter bound 
for Arab countries. 

On the Great Lakes we watched 
the constantly moving kaleidoscope 
of huge boats shuttling back and 
forth from the iron ranges of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota to ports like 
Ashtabula, O., where the “red gold” 
is hustled off by rail to the flaring 
blast furnaces of the Ohio River 
Valley. 

In Detroit—less than two hours 
by plane from Chicago, but it took 
us five days by boat—we saw for the 
first time that there are practically 
as many boats running in and out 
of the Motor City as automobiles— 
and learned that more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of shipping pass there every 
day. This is more daily tonnage than 
you'll find anywhere else in the 
world. 

Just below the Windsor bridge 
that crosses the Detroit River into 
Canada, with a backdrop of roaring 
steel mills, power stations, and re- 
fineries and in the congested midst 
of upbound and downbound grain 
and ore lakers, we got a capsule view 
of why the whole Great Lakes 
stretch from the midwest corn and 
grain belt around and on to New 
York State is literally the Ruhr Val- 
ley of the United States. 

For all those thousands of travel- 
ers who seek something of educa- 
tional value along with their vaca- 
tioning fun and relaxation, I can’t 
think of a more fascinating or en- 
riching trip anywhere in the world 
than the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Yes, even without the Atlantic 
crossing, the trip around the Great 
Lakes and through the beautiful St. 
Lawrence will still be a bargain for 
anyone who wants something new 
and different combined with a re- 
laxing shipboard vacation right at 
home in the U.S. @ 
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ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S. Kirkland. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


F SAVING time is not a prime factor, 
then part of the pleasure of travel is 
the relaxation offered by trains—true 
hotel-on-wheel enjoyment. Recently, I 
had opportunity to become familiar once 
again with these features of train travel. 

In complete comfort and relaxation, I 
was able to watch America’s splendid 
scenery unroll as though there for my spe- 
cial benefit. And when I tired of chatting 
or reading, I could stroll to the club car 
or dine in ample room before a well- 
spread table. 

Another appealing factor of train 
travel too often overlooked in our hurry- 
up age is the fact that railroads offer a 
variety of accommodations. Chair cars 
with fully reclining seats are the most 
popular, of course, with Pullman berths 
next. But don’t overlook the enjoyment 
of a roomette to yourself, with complete 
private washroom facilities, or the extra 
luxury of a bedroom. For couples or 
families, a compartment or drawing room 
brings the ultimate in travel comfort. 

Primarily, however, in addition to the 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


diversity of convenient features found on 
trains, railroading gives you a _picture- 
window look at the wonders of America. 
Particularly across the scenic west, travel- 
ers get a special treat from the dome- 
crested cars of the Milwaukee Road, 
Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and the Santa Fe lines. 

These great railroads all permit stop- 
overs at points along their routes, so that 
you can see places of particular interest 
yet at no extra cost. 

Aside from their essential activity as 
cargo carriers, America’s railroads are 
vitally important to the nation’s travel 
picture—and to those seeking serenity, 
scenery and service combined for a mem- 
orable trip. @ 
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H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sttes, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
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To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
Nominating Member: 


join the National Travel Club: 


NAME NAME 22s Ss LE 
ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CY 


Membership No. 


STATE —  ———__—_ 
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Balanced on spray-drenched bowsprit of 48-foot ketch Che Sara in mid-Atlantic, Bill Beer prepares to film travelogue for later sale to TY. 


BY WILL LANE 


A FTER A 10,000-mile cruise in a 48-foot ketch, Bill 
/\% Beer has returned to Laguna, California, with 
~~~ ],000 photos in black-and-white and color—about 
one picture for every ten miles. In addition, he shot 50 
100-foot rolls of 16mm. motion pictures. He is editing 
two versions to appear on television. A one-hour pro- 
gram (about 1,800 feet) is for J Search for Adventure, 
and a half-hour program for Bold Journey. Bill’s origi- 
nal idea was to take a trip and pay for it with pictures. 
He got together with Herbert Adair who also had a 
practical idea—to pick up a boat in Europe for $5,000 
and sell it in the U. S. for about $15,000. What better 
way to obtain a free voyage, plus a little profit to sweet- 
en the bargain? 

Bill often dreamed about a trip like this—to travel, 
to sightsee, to take pictures, to visit strange ports, to 
make movies and still photos, and to take a trans- 
atlantic cruise in a private yacht. He went to England 
with Adair who purchased the Che Sara, a beautiful 
steel-hull ketch with a gaff-rigged mainsail and auxili- 
ary motor. 

In Brixham, England, they watched the Mayflower 
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IT set sail for the U. S., and Bill sold a full-page color 
picture of the Mayflower to the New York Daily News. 
Little did he dream, as he watched the Mayflower, that 
he was going to have a much rougher trip, in many 
ways, on the Che Sara. 

After a rousing bon voyage party, they set sail from 
Falmouth, which is near Southampton, on May 18. In 
addition to Adair as the captain and Beer as first mate, 
the crew included three college students—James Muller, 
William Flynn and Richard McCartney. Everyone 
promptly became seasick. Within the next few days, 
they experienced just about all the troubles that await 
landlubbers at sea. They lost their way, ran aground, 
got becalmed, found they had dead batteries which 
couldn’t start the motor, ran into a storm, and lost all 
their spare sails. eo: 

They were still several hundred miles north of Lis- 
bon, Portugal, their target, when a passing freighter 
hailed and asked if they needed help. The boys yelled 
back, No. Later they regretted this foolishness and 
pride. They just managed to limp into Rio Ave, a tiny 
haven 200 miles north of Lisbon. They spent a couple 
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Here’s How To Pay For Your Trip With Profit From Pictures! 


of weeks recuperating and re-outfitting, and then set 
sail again, hopping to Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca 
and the Canary Islands. By this time they had learned 


‘a little about navigating, how to find their position 


from the sun and the stars, and how to set a course. As 
they prepared the boat for the Atlantic crossing, they 
realized they would be out of sight of land and out of 
reach of help for several weeks. 

They headed -for South America assuming they 
would avoid the storms and frigid blasts of the North 
Atlantic. Fortunately, this supposition was correct. 
Favorable winds,blew. It was so easy, the voyage be- 
came monotonoxs. In the middle of the Atlantic, Bill 
was able to launch a five-foot dinghy while his shipmates 
sailed the Che Sara around for a portrait. 

Bill filmed the scene with both cameras. He had a 
Rolleiflex for still photos, and a Kodak K-100 motion 
picture camera, 16 mm. His accessories were very few— 


a tripod, an underwater case for the K-100, and an ex-_ 
posure meter, which he seldom used because most of his 


work was in normal sunlight and it was a simple mat- 
ter to follow the exposure recommendations on each 
roll of film. He carried a supply of 50 100-foot rolls of 
16mm Kodachrome, and 100 rolls of film for the Rollei- 
flex, half of which was Anscochrome, and half Veri- 
chrome. He stored the film in sealed containers as pro- 
tection from moisture after exposure. He kept the film, 
whether exposed or unexposed, away from high tem- 
peratures. Although the entire ship was drenched at 
times, he was fortunate in avoiding any problems with 
films or equipment. The cameras withstood rugged 
treatment. The only special care was to use waterproof 
bags whenever possible, as sea air is hard on delicate 
equipment. A couple of times he had to clean and oil 
the motor of the cine camera. But if anything had hap- 
pened, to put either camera out of commission, he 
would have been out of luck. It is possible to waste a 
lot of film without knowing a camera is not working 
right. 

Shooting pictures aboard a 48-foot sailing vessel is 
not easy, Bill soon found out. The big problem is space. 
There just isn’t enough room to get the shots you want, 
unless you can rip out intervening decks and bulkheads. 
A wide-angle lens helps only in some instances. Never- 
theless, he filmed a picture-story of life at sea—how the 
crew lived, worked, played, suffered. 

He shot with both cameras, first with the Rollei and 
then with the movie camera. The latter had the advan- 
tage of three lenses—a wide-angle and a telephoto lens 
in addition to the normal one-inch lens. The stills he 
shot in black and white, the movies in color. When time 
allowed, he reloaded the still camera with color. 
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On a large ship, there are many vantage points from 


which pictures can be taken. On the Che Sara, Bill had | 


two favorite camera angles—the top of the mainmast 
and the tip of the bowsprit. Both precarious perches, 
slippery when wet, and needing a third hand to hold 
the camera, they are best in heavy seas and high winds. 


You get dramatic pictures when the vessel is pitching 


and tossing and it is almost impossible to hang on. 
The Che Sara made the crossing in 29 days from the 


coast of Africa to Port au Spain, Trinidad. It seemed © 
like months to the five men cooped up on a 48-foot boat 


—less than ten feet to the man. 


The most frustrating part about being official photog- a 


rapher when you are also first mate with ship duties to 
think of is that you are always so busy working that it 


hardly occurs to you to take pictures, and moments 


of sudden excitement and danger are over before you 
can focus a lens. Once when the boat almost went 


aground, Bill was able to get some pictures, and during | be 


one blow he filmed a sail being carried away by the 
wind. But other high moments escaped. There was too 
much else to deal with. Safety had to come first. 

Another handicap was the lack of a helper, especial- 
ly when filming movies. None of the boys had enough 
photographic experience to be useful as an assistant 
cameraman. But by the time they reached Trinidad, 
all were salt-hardened sailors. The next stop was the 
island of Las Roques, off Venezuela. This was indeed 
a paradise isle. They spent a week filming underwater 
scenes. 

From Panama, he shipped home the film he had, 
hitchhiked through part of Central America, and then 
took a plane back to Los Angeles. In all, he had cov- 
ered approximately 10,000 miles since sailing from Fal- 
mouth, England. He had succeeded in filming many 
out of the way places and native peoples which are 
never seen by the ordinary traveller who is confined to 
the normal sea and air lanes. 


Kodak Movie Photoguide 


A new edition of the Kodak Movie Photoguide 
($1.75) , a pocket encyclopedia of movie-making, has a 
section on ali 16 mm. Kodak black and white films, as 
well as color. Divided into three major sections, the 32- 
page booklet presents exposure information for difter- 
ent movie-making situations, offers advice on how to 
make movies more meaningful through story-telling, 
and describes the effects that can be obtained through 
the use of interchangeable lenses. A computer dial in 
the book provides finger-tip data on exposures and on 
running time of 8 mm. and 16 mm. films. 
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Lines Aft... 


Liberian Settlement 
Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article on Liberia in 
your January issue. Sometime ago I did 
quite a bit of reading on the colonization 
of Liberia by the American Colonization 
Society and the Maryland State Coloni- 
zation Society and can remember no 
mention of either Society’s liberating 
slaves. Rather, they took slaves who were 
freed by their masters on the condition 
that they go to Liberia.... 

Vivian Wiser 

College Park, Md. 
TRAVEL regrets its misleading sentence, 
confirms TRAVELER Wiser’s word.—Ed. 


Desert Happy 
Dear Sirs: 
My publishers have recently sent me 
a copy of the December issue of TRAVEL. 
The fine review you gave my new book, 
Desert Happy, and the selection of the 
book by the National Travel Club, were 
indeed gratifying to me. It is good to 
know that the well-established and re- 
spected periodical, TRAVEL, approves 
one’s work... . 
Douglas Rigby 
Sedona, Ariz. 


Formosa Stopover 
Dear Sirs: 

Formosa Stopover by Michael J. 
O’Connor in your November issue is an 
accurate and most informative article 
about that island. Mr. O’Connor’s de- 
scriptions of the various areas of For- 
mosa create a strong desire to return 
once again to the “Island Beautiful.” No 
one should miss seeing this beautiful 
bastion of defense for the free world 
which Mr. O’Connor has so aptly de- 
scribed. As Mr. O’Connor’s article 
sounds as though he might be fairly 
familiar with other areas of the Far East. 
I hope to read about many more of his 
interesting travels. 

R. W. Kenney 


Avon, Conn. 


“Okay, Buster, let’s see you land 


this one!”’ 
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Train Bleu 
Dear Sirs: 

Enough erroneous, not to say non- 
sensical, statements regarding European 
transportation have been found in so- 
called travel guides and articles on 
travel published in this country—must 
you perpetuate the trend? If the Train 
Bleu (Travel Twisters, Jan., 1958) 
would take its name from the Cote 
d’Azur it would be called Train Azur, by 
all the laws of French logique. After all, 
it was French-speaking people who gave 
it the name. Perhaps your travel twister 
contributor assumed that since the Arl- 
berg Express goes through the Arlberg, 
and the Simplon through the Simplon, 
every crack train in Europe simply takes 
its name from its route or destination. If 
your contributor ever had looked at the 
thing, he could not possibly have had 
any doubts in his mind as to where the 
name comes from: from the blue (not 
azur!) paint, trimmed with narrow yel- 
low stripes of the Wagons-Lits sleepers 
and diners of which it is exclusively 
COMPOSEd. sens. 2 


Alfred deKpusa 
Fort. Eee. (NA 


Line Fouled 
Dear Sirs: 

[Re TravELeR Wilson’s Jan. letter 
citing Ted Shane for being slip-shod. 
TRAVEL for its stress of places over 
politics.] There is only one Woodward 
Avenue with sufficient fame to be known 
by most TRAVEL readers. I am sure if 
Broadway is suggested, people think of 
New York, not Coos Bay, Eugene or 
Portland, all cities in Oregon. Everybody 
recognizes that travel is a different mat- 
ter in the 1950s than in the 1920s but 
everybody would not agree that this lat- 
ter period was a “visa-less, happy-go- 
lucky, apolitical world.” My own pass- 
ports prove that in Europe at least visas 
were more prevalent thirty years ago 
than now. Maybe our friendly critic has 
his line aft fouled a bit. Personally, I 
think the “good old days” are better in 
memory than they were in actuality. 

Edward P. McKean-Smith 


Eugene, Ore. 


Continental Tip 
Dear Sirs: 
In the January TRAvEL, Ted Shane indi- 
cates that Venezuela is the northern- 
most state of South America. It has al- 
ways been my impression that the Gua- 
jira Peninsula in Colombia extended 
farther north than any point in Vene- 
zuela. Please check and let me know. 
Laud R. Pitt 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Checked—in TRAVELER Pitt’s favor —Ed. 


Late Launch 
Dear Sirs: 

[Re Elaine Shifflet’s Jungle Jaunt, 
TraveL, Nov., 1957.] Knowing that the 
political situation in Guatemala was 
such that flights might be curtailed for 
purely pleasure-seeking tourists, I wrote 
early in November to ascertain the status 
of the flights. The tourist agency replied 
that the launch which took passengers 
down the river had been retired from 
service. .. . May I suggest that in the 
future your editorial staff check on . . . 
the availability of trips? .. . Otherwise, 
articles cease to have value. ... 

Mrs. James W. Cunningham 
Narbeth, Penna. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. Scottsdale, Arizona. 2. The Scotland 
Yard of France. 3. Santa Clara. 4. Ant- 
aretica. 5. The Alps. 6. (a) 7. Furniture. 
8. Reservations in Colorado and Utah. 
9. Vienna. 10. The great dam across the 
Dnieper River. 11. No. It would come 
through well below the Equator since 
the United States is North of it. 12. Yu- 
kon. 13. In the St. Lawrence River. 14. 
Budapest, made of the towns of Buda 
and Pest. 15. William and Mary. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14: Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala. 15: Monkmeyer 
Press, N.Y. 16: left, Callaway Gardens, Ga.; right, 
Monkmeyer Press, N.Y. 17 eft, Michigan Tourist Coun- 
cil; right, Rhode Island Development Commission. 19-23: 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 24-27: French Nation- 
al Railroads. 29: United Airlines News Bureau. 30-31: 
Three Lions, N.Y. 32-34: Avianca Colombian National 
Airways. 35: Monkmeyer Press, N.Y. 36: left, Pan 
American World Airways; right, Japan Air Lines. 37: 
Japan Travel Bureau. 38: Japan Air Lines. 39: Japan 
Travel Information Office. 48-50: Author. 54, 56-58: 
Author. 60: Author. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


EXPERTS SEE JETFIELD NEEDS 
Top airline executives 
told Congress ‘Pecéntly 
that Federal dollars are 
needed to equip U.S. air- 
ports for huge influx of 
jetliners duelater this 
year, next year. Officials 
told Senate Aviation sub- 
commitee greatest need 
was for secondary runways 
to use when crosswinds, 
Similar trouble interfered 
with main runways, plus 
special fueling equipment 
for jets. Senate was 
warned that Russia has 
year's lead in jetliners, 
most of them adaptable to 
bombing. 


LEWIS, CLARK PARK ASKED 
National Park Service 
has asked Congress to name 

EieClatsop,: <OTe. as 
National Memorial. Site of 
Lewis and Clark winter 
encampment in 1805-1806 is 
currently operated by 
Oregon Historical Society. 
Service wants to buy sur- 
rounding area, develop it 
at cost of $279,000. 


PARIS OFFERS QUICK CUISINE 
Paris, culinary capital 
of western world, has 
adopted U.S.-style cafe- 
terias, called Self- 
Service Restaurants, with 
a la carte entrees rang- 
ing 33-53¢, dessert 14- 
20¢, glass of wine, 12¢. 
French capital currently 
has 28 such centers. 


VANCOUVER PLANS FIRST FETE 
Vancouver, B.C.‘'s lst 
Annual Int'l Festival July 

19-Aug. 16 will feature 
films from 20 countries 
in addition to program of 
opera, theatre, concerts, 
jazz, art exhibitions. 
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DRIVERS PICK SIGN COLORS 
Road signs using such 
fictitious place names as 
"Metropolis, Utopia," were 

used by Federal Highway 
Administration on 3-mile 
dead-end test road near 
Washington, D.C. to check 
motorists' reactions to 
different markers slated 
for use on 41,000-mile 
interstate road network. 
Hundreds of eye-checked 
drivers favored white-on- 
green Signs with lettering 
in capitals-and-lower 
case. 


FRANCE LIFTS DOG-CAT BAN 
France has lifted its 
ban on entry of cats or 
dogs with travelers. Cer- 
tificate, however, is re- 
quired from veterinarian 
stating that animal has 
good health, been in U.S. 
for 6 months or from birth 
if younger, has been in 
neighborhood free of 
rabies for 6 months. 


YEAR-ROUND RESORT LINK SET 

Palm Springs, Holly-= 
wood's playground, was 
linked with Arizona re- 
cently when Bonanza Air- 
lines inaugurated daily 
roundtrips between Phoe- 
nix, Los Angeles, promised 
to maintain service year- 
round with no summer cur= 
tailment. 


BWIA JOINS JAMAICA, MIAMI 

Daily first-class round- 
trips between Miami, Ja- 
maica were recently inau- 
gurated by British West 
Indian Airways. Flying 
turbo-prop Viscounts, hops 
leave Miami at 8:50 a.m., 
return at 6:50 p.m. for 
fare of $117. 


POLES PRICED OUT OF TRAVEL 

Polish government has 
instituted 5,000 zloty 
charge on all travel by 
Poles to capitalist coun- 
tries, soaks equivalent of 
$209 for passport, border 
fees. New fees are 10 
times higher than those 
formerly in effect, will 
force Poles to travel 
solely to communist coun- 
tries or stay home. 


EMPRESS ENTERS NYC RUN 

Hamburg-Atlantic Line, 
new trans-atlantic sea 
carrier, plans to enter 
Empress of Scotland, re- 
fitted former Canadian 
cruise craft, into Ham- 
burg-NYC service this sum- 
mer. With new internal 
layout, vessel will carry 
more than 1,000 passengers 
in tourist class alone. 


FLA. FINISHES FOSTER TOWER 
Florida has completed 
200-foot Carillon Tower at 

Stephen Foster Memorial 
near state's famed White 
Springs. Located in 243- 
acre state park, through 
which flows Suwanee River, 
tower currently plays com- 
poser's songs on elec- 
tronic bells, will have 
world's largest set of 
tubular carillon chimes 
installed later this year. 


BONANZA BUYS F-27 TURBOS 

Bonanza Airlines, serv= 
ing Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah has purchased 
6 new Fokker-Fairchild 
twin-engine F=27s for fall 
1958 delivery, optioned 
purchase of 6 more, plans 
complete conversion of its 
fleet to turbo-prop F=-27s 
by 1962. 
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NORSE FORT TO HOUSE FAIR 
Akershus, 12th-century 
fortress in downtown Oslo, 

will house Norway State 
Trade Fair May 29-June 15 
with exhibits of top Scan- 
dinavian handicrafts, 
products on display. 


N. CENTRAL LINKS S. DAKOTA 
North Central Airlines 
recently inaugurated serv- 
ice linking Yankton, South 

Dakota, with Omaha, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, with 4 daily 
fltehts;, 2 northbound , ‘2 
southbound. 


EASTERN TO ELECTRA-FY HOP 
Eastern Airlines intends 
flying new Lockheed prop- 
jet Electras on NYC-Ber- 
muda run in late 1958. 
Craft have 79-passenger 
capacity, cruising Speed 
of 400 mph, will trim 
flight time from present 
os nrs.’/(with Connies) to 
2 nrs. Hastern is 
scheduled to take delivery 
of first of 40 ordered 
Electras in September. 


SENIOR CITIZENS' SITE SET 
’ Special clubhouse, rec- 
reation center for elderly 
people will be built in 
White Plains, N.Y., for 
fall opening. Non-denomi- 
national center will cost 
$200,000, be sponsored by 
local section of National 
Council of Jewish Women, 
incorporate latest ideas 
of geriatricians to save 
elderly unnecessary climb- 
ing, strains. 


ROAMERS OFFERED ROMAN FEED 

Going away gift idea for 
Italy-bound travelers is 
Roman Hotel Mediterraneo's 
$5 ticket providing dinner 
at its "21" restaurant, 
including soup, trota au 
bleu al burro fuso, steak 
alla Papalina, salad, 
Sspumone, coffee, choice of 
wines. Tickets are avail- 
able through travel 
agents. 
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SENATOR SHARES ARBORETUM 

New York State Senator 
and Mrs. Thomas Cc. Des- 
mond have opened private 
arboretum of their home, 
about 2 miles north of 
Newburgh, N.Y., without 
charge to public from 10 
aem. to 4 p.m. weekdays. 
Arboretum includes 5,000 
trees, shrubs, vines of 
nearly 900 different spe- 
cies, Some more than 100 
years old. 


AMATEUR LILY LOVERS GATHER 
Only non-professional 
1a hy) SHOW Nes oe seeLoun 
Annual Lily Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia is 
slated for presentation 
June 18-19 at Bessie Wel- 
ler School in Staunton, 
Va., under sponsorship of 
Augusta Garden Club. All 
but 5 horticulture classes 
and all but 1 arrangement 
class will be open to in- 
dividual entrants. 


POPULAR RED RESORT OPENED 

USSR official travel 
agency, Intourist, has an- 
nounced 3 new tours of 
Russia open to foreigners, 
including trip to Soviet 
Republic of Irkutsk—pbet-— 
ter known as Siberia. | 
Guided jaunts to Latvia, 
Ukrainian Lvov are also 
offered. 


FINNS NOTE SIBELIUS 

Finland's annual Sibeli- 
us Festival will be held 
in Helsinki June 7-17 with 
performances of works by 
late, great composer plus 
contemporary Finnish 
music. 
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—10-DAY CASTLE LIFE: $196 
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Union Castle Line's 
17,000-ton Rhodesia Castle 
will make two 10-day sum- 
mer cruises of Mediterran- 
ean Sailing from London 
July 16, Southampton Aug- 
ust 7, with rates ranging 
from $196 to $337, ports- 
of-call at Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Casablanca, Lis- 
bon. x 


BOAC BUYS BRITISH JETLINER 
British Overseas Air- 
ways have contracted with 

Vickers-Armstrong for 35 
not-yet-built 600-mph jet- 
liners at cost of $168,- 
000,000 for 1963 delivery. 
Big craft are British 
manufacturers’ answer to 
already-building U.S. jet- 
liners. Vickers plane will 
carry 152 passengers, have 
4 engines in pods along- 
side fuselage. 


VERMONT LISTS LODGINGS 
Travelers now may get 
copies of newly published 
Vermont Handbook of Lodg- 

ing and Eating Places, 
listing 750 places to 
stay, eat, plus data on 
auto, fishing laws, trail- 
er parks, ski areas. Hand- 
book is free from Vermont 
Development Commission, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


ALIEN AUTOS AVAILABLE 

Couture Rent A Car serv- 
ice has added small 
foreign car option to 
choice of autos in Miami 
Beach with late-model 
MG's, Opals, Minors avail- 
able. 


eat Tee Eee Ue ee ee eee wane ie LEG 
SEA, AIR CARRIERS SPLIT GIANT TRANSATLANTIC TRAFFIC 

In 1957 for first time in history, airlines, ship 
carriers split huge North Atlantic passenger trade 
almost equally. Scheduled airlines, according to In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, carted approxi- 
mately 1,023,000 fares back and forth between U.S., 
Canada/Europe during year. Passenger ship traffic 
totaled 1,027,000 persons for same period. Airlines 
have never broken million mark before, estimate that 
they have increased sales 10 times in 11 years, be- 
lieve that new economy class of air travel, beginning 
this spring, advent of jetliners in late 1958-59 


will send them into lead. 
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GREEKS HAVE WORD FOR SHIP 
Furness Line's Monarch 
of Bermuda has been sold 
to Greek Line, renamed 
Arcadia. New owners will 
use 21/000-ton craft on 
transatlantic run between 
Montreal, Cobh, Southamp- 
ton, Le Havre, Bremer-= 
haven in summer, send her 
cruising south in winter. 
Vessel is being refitted; 
is expected-to enter Bors 
wiceincAprit. 


ART TOUR MIXES PALETTE 
Sixth Annui&l Music and 
Arts Lour of Burope, will 
eclectically include Paris 
Opera, Folies Bergere, 
Swiss folk dances, Sistine 
Chapel. Sponsored by 
D. Sterling Wheelwright, 
tours will leave June 28, 
July 3 under Wheelwright, 
Jonathan Schiller, both 
college profs, spend 45 
days in Europe for $995 
plus cost of roundtrip 
air transportation. 


LONG LOCH LOYAL SAILS SET 
AtLantic to. Pacific 
eruises of 3 months 
length for approximately 
$1,000 are offered 12 
travelers per Sailing on 
Royal Mail Line's Loch 
Loyal, 12,200-ton passen- 
ger-cargo craft. Complete 
with outside cabins, per- 
manent swimming pool, 
recently-launched vessel 
makes 3-months-long round-= 
trips between Bermuda, 
Vancouver, B.C., via Ja- 
maica, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle for $940 to $1120. 


CHERRY BLOOM FETE READIED 

Washington's annual 
National Cherry Blossom 
Festival will be held 
March 25-30 in nation's 
capital with ceremonies 
commemorating 1912 atot 
of- 3,000 cherry trees 
from people of Tokyo to 
U.S. Giant ball March 28 
will be highlighted by 
selection of Cherry Blos-= 
Som Queen. 
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NEW SHIP GRACES GRACE LINE 
Grace Line's new Santa 
Paula, sistership to last- 
year-launched Santa Rosa, 
was christened recently, 

cost $25,000,000, can 
carry 300 passengers in 
all-outside cabins, will 
be completely air-con- 
ditioned, enter southern 
cruise service. 


FLYING PHONES TESTED 
Airborne telephone serv-= 
ice is being tried out on 
Northwest Airlines Strato- 
cruiser, half-dozen pri- 
vate, company planes. 
Calls cost flat $1.50 for 
air-to-ground connection 
plus toll charges, must be 
made while craft is with- 
in 175=smile. radius of 2 
special ground stations— 
one at Chicago, one at 
Detroit. If tests are suc-— 
cessful, gimmick will 
probably be installed on 
most commercial flights. 


ALASKA AIR ASKS RED HOP 
Alaska Airlines has 
asked CAB permission to 
begin, in 1958, regular 

service between Nome, 

Wier ieAuet/ CLL TS eee aoe ol. hs 
Airline says Russia is 
promoting southeastern 
Siberian spot as boating, 
recreation center, hopes 
many U.S. travelers will 
want to peek at zone. 


CP BLUEPRINTS LINER 

Canadian Pacific has 
contracted with British 
Shipbuilding firm of 
Vickers-Armstrong to build 
new, $23,800,000 27,500- 
ton transatlantic passen- 
ger liner to carry 200 
first~-elass. 875 tourzst. 
be delivered in 1961, sail 
from St. Lawrence in sum- 
mer, cruise south in win- 
ter. 


COLOR PASSPORT PIX OK'D 

State Dept.'s Passport 
office began Feb. 1 to 
accept color photos for 
passport use. B&W is still 
OK. 


ATLANTIC EYES ATLANTIC 


Typical accommodation on 
American Banner Line's 
all-tourist class Atlan- 


tic, with maiden voyage on : 


NYC-Zeebrugge/Amsterdam 
run tentatively scheduled 
for late May, will feature 
air conditioning, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, private 
shower, toilet. 


AN TOSTAL ANNOUNCED 


Eire's Sixth ne Tostal, 
annual springtime festi- 
val, will be held through-= 
out Emerald Isle May 11-26 
with presentation of plays 


by O'Casey, Joyce, bal-= 
lets, opera, concerts, 
film contests, golf tour= 
naments, horse-racing. 


LONDON ADDS AIRPORT 


Britain's new Gatwick Air- 
port.) 2O-milessomtheor 
London with connection. by 
fast electric trains 
planned, will open this 
summer for England-Conti-=- 
nent traffic, help relieve 
London Airport congestion. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN APRIL 


1-6. Holy Week Celebrations....All Christian Countries 
3. Deposition of Cross Celebration. <«.sscASSISl,: Ttaky 
3-6. Lapp WeddingS.....esecccevecceeeee Northern Norway 
ZA. Via Dolorosa: ProcessSion....«...+.sesJerusalem, Jordan 
Bol ower Market i's ccc 0 oé.sde ees seivitee ee LOUPMOI. belyium 
4-6. Marmot Basin Ski Derby......Jasper, Alta., Canada 
5. Explosion of the Cart Ceremony.....-Florence, Italy 
5. Harvard-Yale-Princeton Slalom...Pinkham Notch, N.H. 


5. Old Time Fiddlers' Convention.....Statesville, N.C. 


5-6. Easter Bonfires....eeeeseeeeeeeHarz MtS., Germany 
Dati. Passover Celebrations... cic civeavweesAldl loraet 
6. Garden Tomb Sunrise Service......--Jerusalem, Jordan 
Seon OPrINe PAL ess ec.ces6.6 0 40 ses see's Soe SMULCLO 7 ~oDaLM 
7. Easter Monday Gombey Performances.Hamilton, Bermuda 
(omotart.01--Pilerimage Y6aPe<. «0s... JerucaLem. . Lomeaed 
7. Grand National Horserace........Fairyhouse, Ireland 
10-12. Out-Island Yachting Regatta.....Nassau, Bahamas 
Oe tes cee EL OWET SOW s: 1s: 2.11060 ove oe ieve eneree 626.4 Slee MUM ty, eee cle 
‘lL. Good Friday Celebrations......«...s.-eAthens, Greece 
PEthSe -opring..Drama Mes tivadlie<.1. «se chapel Hid ls N.C. 
Pee Oy POStLVOL es << came 6 sisiee pets @ocee 6s 0s tUGSOM.~ AP bus 
11-20. German Handicrafts Fair......Frankfurt, Germany 
Ren BLOCKHOUSe “SLCC pPLEChASC es. s ces cee eves Cel LYOMs Ns Ce 
tea O62 AULO wuROad “RACES. <0 3c oceece ol alm springs, Calis. 
12-22. Swiss Industries Fair.......eBasel, Switzerland 
Peo, LUGE. “SAMpLeS sPaALM scree cle oie sisiejee sree oN Lal 1 bal: 
PO Oleh Ui MALI seco os clea wiere wi sicie see cco trankhurt.. Germany: 
14-19. Annual Smelt Run......ee.-eeee-eMenominee, Mich. 
Mee Oeo Latics AZALCA- COURTS ss cic ler eiereie e046 eelc es NOTLOLK, «Vas 
15. Sechselauten Spring Festival...Zurich, Switzerland 
£5-; West Indies Festival of Arts.....Trinidad & Tobago 
Poe sHOCKLIGe NOSUTIVALs wcveslecoees se sUNSeErLord= tne land 
ij Opening of Brussels World's Fair. .ccccccene sbelLoium 
17-20. Mountain Folk: Festival.....cecceceee es berea, Ky. 
eo OPT iile POLI. sere ase: s cic oes se eases ee OOVia Le. “opal 
18-27. Arts & Crafts Exhibition....Copenhagen, Denmark 
19. Indians' Day Celebration....Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
esi CALI LV As os os ccs ve pie evences ccs pe nea Meant, las 
eM IO LO DAUCAINS ss oic.c o 0's 0c 0 6 see cee cents o SONIA. OKLO. 
Boroos Garden WEEK. .ceeccececcesveeeseseesAll Virginia 
puaereach: BLOSSOM DiSplay...ecccxneosvceescAlLlentown, Fas 
qgu=20.. san Jacinto Festival..........«ssan Antonio, Tex. 
20-27. Creative Arts. Festival.......Charleston, W. Va; 
21-25. Pan-Pacific Festival..........eHonolulu, Hawaii 
Pome TOneCerS. ANN VeLSALY, scree els cle es eles eA Ok Laon 
22-May 8. Pablo Casals Festival........All Puerto Rico 
23. Shakespeare's Birthday.....Stratford-on-Avon, Eng. 
possculldren's: Day Festivities. ...sseeccvsseAll TUuDkey 
25. 85th Anniv. Celebration......Langley, B.C., Canada 
24. Independence Day Celebration.........ee.eeAll ISrael 
24-27. Edelweiss Ski Races............Q0etztal, Austria 
25-26. Natl. Ballet of Canada...Victoria, B.C., Canada 
25-May 3. Apple Blossom Festival.......Gettysburg, Pa. 
26. Polynesian Fishing Festival........-Hukilau, Hawaii 
26-28. Dare Coast Pirates' Fete....Cape Hatteras, N.C. 
ge-cod Natl. Trout Festival. cc....ccce wekalkaska. Miche 
fo=May. 2. Intl. Camping Exhib.... ses. ESSen, Germany 
2?» Outdoor Parliaments.............Appenzell, Switz. 
27-May 6. German Industries Fair......Hanover, Germany 
28-May 3. Intl. Yacht Racing Week.............+- Bermuda 
50. Walpurgis Night Celebrations...All Sweden, Germany 
o0=May: 2. Farmers' Festival .....is<. sss hatrmont.~NuGy 
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HANDICAPPED TOUR SLATED 

Under aegis of Int'l So- 
ciety for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 32 physically 
handicapped travelers with 
3 specially trained at=-— 
tendants will leave for . 
Europe May 5 for 4-week 
swing through London, Par- 
is, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
Brussells, including stop 
at World's Fair. Group 
will meet representatives 
of local physically handi- 
capped organizations in 
each city. 


CODFISH CRUISE CONCEIVED 
Unique, all-expense 16- 
day tour for-fishsfans 
flies from NYC March 20 
via SAS, joins Bergen 
Line's ‘cruise craft 
Meteor in Norway for 8- 
day sail 100 miles north 
of Aretie=Cire fe toccod= 
fishing grounds near 
Lofoten Islands where 
tourists can watch, try 
their hands, at commercial 
catching of cod. Jaunt 
also includes big-city 
Stops; “Visits tos top sk 
resorts, costs $795 up. 


ALL WRITE ON ISLE TOURS 

Budding literary lights 
in need of instruction 
combined with vacation are 
offered Writers' Floating 
Workshop tours aboard 
Queen of Bermuda with pro- 
fessional writing instruc-— 
tion. Accommodations, ar- 
rangements are handled by 
American-Foreign Travel 
Associates of Doylestown, 
Pa. Jaunts sail June 27, 
July 12, August 1 to Ber= 
muda. 


EIRE AIRS BUS TOURS 

Coras Iompair Eireann 
(translation: Ireland's 
Transport Company) has 
scheduled series of 6— to 
12-day bus tours of 
Emerald Isle priced at 
$10.00 plus per day, April 
through Oct., with 2-day 
"introductory" tour from 
Shannon Airport slated for 
June, Sept. - 
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pvous TENSION (* 


EASE NE 


BANISH TENSION AND FLABBINESS 


like thousands of satisfied users of 


ELECTRIC 


VIBRA 
MASSAGE 
PILLOWS 


plus 50¢ 
postage 


Now every man and woman can en- 
joy the comfort and efficiency of this 
scientifically designed pillow. Enjoy 
the benefits of this professional 
method right in your own home at 
any time —no need to disrobe. 


This clever, stimulating vibrator 
helps relieve 


Compact, attractive pillow with removable, 
washable cover—leave it on sofa or slip into ACHING BACKS 

drawer when not in use. due to muscular strain. Gives gentle, deep 
tone massage where needed on body. Firms 
abdominal muscle — reduces surplus fatty 
tissue from hips and helps reduce thighs. 
What soothing relief to tired, aching feet. 


Operates on A.C. U.L. pending. 
Size 10%2”x10V2"x22""— comes with 8 ft. cord. 


AVAILABLE IN TURQUOISE, 
onct ROSE AND COCOA BROWN 


1 ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T3 
" 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


J! enclose $ . Please send me 
9 CHIC VIBRA MASSAGE PILLOWS at $12.95 each, 
I plus 50¢ each for postage and handling. 


a colcr . Second color choice 


Name___ 


§ Address 


State 


: Citya ee ae ae Zone 


THE UNFORGETTABLE THRILL 
OF A EUROPEAN VACATION 


NOW 
WITHIN 
YOUR MEANS... 


oftrwAY 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED, ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


ROPE 
‘E 


@ 


12 COUNTRIES « 35 to 52 DAYS 


Via: QUEEN ELIZABETH» QUEEN MARY e UNITED STATES 


AMERICA * ATLANTIC * AROSA SKY °© or AIR 
DEPARTURES: Weekly throughout the year 


Now you can afford that long-dreamed about adventure of a European vacation. After a restful, zestful ocean 
crossing (or by air additional) you will make exciting visits to Europe's most interesting scenic, cultural and 
historic spots. Companionship for those traveling alone, and members of tours hailing from every state in the 
U.S.A. Cover Europe comfortably by modern luxury motor-coach with reclining spacious 
seats, guided by efficient, multi-lingual tour director. Good, carefully selected hotels. 


Superb food throughout. The one rate includes steamer round trip tourist class, hotels— 
practically all meals—sightseeing—tips, etc. 


Write for free illustrated 
booklet to your travel 
agent or.... 


AP Nisconsin 17-0030 


| Phila.: Land Title Bldg. ¢ Los Angeles: 606:So. Hill St. ¢ Chicago: 221 N. La Salle St. 


